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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S. &c. By 
his Widow. 4to. pp. 823. London, 1830. 
J. Murray. 

AnoTHER big square book, as a royal duke 
once said to Gibbon, is an overwhelming as- 
sault upon a poor weekly critic, who, instead 
of, lover-like, praying the gods to annihilate 
both time aud space, would weary them with 
petitions to prolong the one and extend the 
other. The contents of this work, too, are so 
various and interesting, combine so much of 
personal narrative with matters of public note, 
and furnish such a mass of materials for 
observation, that we could hardly do them 
justice after a month’s reading, and the dilation 
of a full quire of foolscap. Apologising, there- 
fore, for a very imperfect report, we shall do 
little else than introduce it to our readers. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, the son of a West 
India captain, who did not find his way to 
fortune in the trade, was born at sea. His 
progenitors were originally of the north of 
England; and the later branches, of Berwick- 
on-Tweed. He received only two years’ 
boarding - school tuition at Hammersmith, 
being at the early age of fourteen engaged as 
an extra clerk in the India House; so that for 
all his acquirements he was indebted to his 
own love of instruction and industry. These 
qualities, with a most retentive memory, 
enabled him greatly to surmount the deficiency 
of education, and raise himself to honourable 
distinction in life. He was also possessed of 
high moral worth, and, especially as an af- 
fectionate son, from first to last displayed a 
very excellent disposition. 

Having, by his good conduct, secured the 
approbation of his superiors, he was in 1805 
sent out as assistant secretary to Penang, 
where the Company had resolved on a settle- 
ment. With his usual diligence, he speedily 
made himself master of the Malay language, 
and acquired so much general information on 
every subject connected with the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as to render himself and his services 
indispensable for all the operations pursued in 
that quarter. Before 1808 he had become 
secretary, and in that year visited Malacca, 
improving himself in all kinds of useful know- 
ledge. In 1811, when Lord Minto undertook 
the expedition against Java, it may readily be 
supposed that the counsels of Mr. Raffles were 
sought ; and accordingly we find that he bore 
avery prominent part in that important con- 
quest, of which he was appointed governor. 
In this high station he remained till 1816; 
and from 1817 to 1824 had the charge of 
Bencoolen and its dependencies. His life and 
correspondence in these employments unfold 
the history of the commerce, resources, lite- 
rature, zoology, and other scientific relations 
of this portion of the world; and from the 
details we make the following characteristic 
miscellaneous selections, as fairly illustrative of 
the work before us. 





In Bali “ the rajahs are Sadrayas or 
Wisayu ; after death the corpse is kept a long 
time, by the higher classes above a year, by 
the lower at least two months; the dead 
bodies are preserved by daily fumigation with 
benzoin, &c.; they are then burned, except 
children who have not shed their teeth, and 
persons dying of small-pox, who are buried 
immediately. The widow of the Sadraya and 
Wisayu classes generally burns herself with 
her husband’s corpse ; this, however, is volun. 
tary; and not the wives only, but concubines, 
and female slaves also, sacrifice themselves on 
such occasions. The father of the present 
rajah of Balibing was burned with seventy- 
four women. It is customary with some 
classes to throw the dead bodies into the sea. 
The era is denominated Isahia: each month 
has thirty-five days; the year four hundred 
and twenty.” 

Elsewhere we are told of native customs. 

“ During our stay at Tranjung Alem, the 
chiefs entered into a treaty, by which they 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
British government, and thus all cause of 
dispute and misunderstanding was at once set 
at rest. I must also note another occurrence 
of moment: an old woman of rank died, and 
we witnessed all the ceremonies; they com- 
menced by all the females of the village re- 
pairing to the house of the deceased, and 
setting up a squall something like the Irish 
howl for an hour or two. After this the body 
was removed to the Bali, or hall of audience, 
where we were to dine; we, however, pre- 
ferred dining in another place, but in the 
evening it was expected that we should be 
present at the ceremony, which consisted of 
dancing and singing, in the presence of the 
whole village assembled in the hail where the 
body lay. On the next morning the head of 
the village killed a goat and sprinkled the 
blood about the house of the deceased, and all 
the maidens within hail attended at the Bali, 
contending with each other who should exclaim 
loudest: ‘ Oh mother! come back, mother, 
come back!’ This continued till they con- 
cluded the body would keep no longer, when it 
was hurried off, and quietly carried out of the 
village to a grave, in which it was interred 
without further ceremony. The people, though 
professedly Mahomedans, seem more attached 
to their ancient worship and superstitions than 
I expected. I clearly traced an ancient my- 
thology, and obtained the names of at least 
twenty gods, several of whom are Hindus. * * 

‘“ They have no idea of one eternal Supreme 
Being, who made all things; although they 
frequently make use of the expression Allah 
Tuah, the term by which the Arabians express 
that idea, and, borrowing from the latter, 
which the Malays use to express the same 
idea; but the more ignorant Pasumah affixes 
no such meaning to it. Ask him what he 
means by it, and he replies, it is one of the 
Dewas. In the mythology of these people, 
Dewas are the highest order of beings, whom 
they regard with superstitious reverence, 





They are looked upon as benignant spirits, 
whose influence is beneficial to the human 
race. These divinities listen to the prayers, 
and are pleased with the sacrifices offered to 
them by mortals. They know all that passes 
on earth; they have a general superintendence 
over mankind and all mundane affairs; the 
destinies of men are in their hands, and all 
events are at their disposal. To these be- 
nignant beings man is indebted for the prin- 
ciple of life, and this debt is continually in. 
creasing through every instant of his exist- 
ence, for the preservation and maintenance of 
that principle within him. There appear to 
be orders and gradations of these beings ; they 
are not all of the same importance to man. 
They have their abodes on the earth, and 
choose different parts of its surface for their 
habitations; some resort to the deepest and 
most gloomy woods and forests; some to hills 
and mountains ; some preside over the rushing 
torrent, while others, delighted with the gentle 
murmurs of the limpid stream, retire to its 
shady banks. Particular trees are devoted to 
these deities: thus the sacred bringin tree or 
the venerable banyan spreads forth its shade 
in a peculiar manner, in order to shelter the 
sacred habitation of a Dewa; even the kalapo 
gading, (a variety of the cocoa-nut tree), in 
the opinion of these superstitious people, is 
under the benignant influence of a holy Dewa, 
who. resides in its branches, and produces a 
more excellent sort of fruit. But besides these 
there is, another order of beings, whose in- 
fluence is far less benignant. They are called 
Jins, or evil spirits, and are considered to be 
the authors of evil. All the misfortunes and 
calamities attendant on human life proceed from 
them. They likewise have their residence on 
different parts of the earth ; and should a man 
by accident approach the unhallowed spot, he 
usually feels the anger of these resentful spirits. 
There is still another class of beings, who, in 
regard to the qualities and attributes ascribed 
to them, appear to possess a middle rank be- 
tween the Dewas and the Jins, approaching 
much nearer to the nature of the former. 
They are termed Orang Alus, that is, fine, 
impalpable, or invisible men. I do not know 
the precise office or nature of this fairy tribe. 
They seem to be a mixture of material and 
immaterial beings, partaking of the nature of 
men and spirits. I have seen a man who, it 
was said, was wedded to one of these Orang 
Alus. I concluded his children partook of the 
nature of their mother, for although he had a 
large family, nobody had ever seen one. The 
name of the man was Dupati Rajo Wani ; in 
appearance he much resembled a wizard. Such 
are the ridiculous ideas of this people! But 
are they more gross than those entertained by 
the Greeks and Romans with regard to their 
deities? The manes of their ancestors are 
held in the highest veneration, and are es- 
teemed not inferior to the gods themselves. 
They suppose them to take concern in the 
welfare of their posterity, over whom they are 
always watchful, They have a strong regard 
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and attachment to the spot where their fore- 
fathers were interred; and if Alexander the 
Great had penetrated into this quarter of the 
globe, and attempted to molest the natives in 
their woods and forests, they would have sent 
him the same reply that the ancient Scytuians 
did. They have a strong persuasion in the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, though, I be- 
lieve, it is only particular animals which are 
allotted to the reception of the souls of the 
dead: nor need these, in temper and dis- 
position, bear any resemblance to those of the 
persons while living, whose souls are transfused 
into them. The tiger is the animal they look 
upon as most generally animated by a human 
soul. This is the reason why they regard that 
ferocious beast almost as sacred, and treat it 
with so much undeserved mildness and respect. 
Even when its jaws are polluted with human 
gore, a man cannot be prevailed on to kill it, 
in order to prevent it from repeating its blpody 
feast. Ifanear relation have fallen its victim, 
he will perhaps be roused to revenge his death; 
yet sometimes, even in this, his superstitious 
prejudices and fears get the better of his ardent 
thirst for revenge. When a man finds himself 
plunged in distress, and the dark clouds of 
adversity gathering over his head, he repairs to 
the temple or kramat, there to propitiate the 
Dewas, and to invoke the manes of his an- 
cestors to assist him under his sufferings. This 
is done by sacrificing a buffalo, a goat, or even 
a fowl, according to the urgency of the oc- 
casion, and by prayer and fasting. I have 


been told that some have remained in a state 
of fasting for fourteen days, during the whole 
of which time they have tasted not a morsel of 
food ; a little quantity of water was allowed. 
Others have supported it for seven days; but 
two or three is the general period for this sort 


of holy penance. At this time they cannot be 
said to pray; part of the time being spent in 
silently lamenting their distress, and uttering 
a few words, the purport of which they do not 
understand. But the chief merit of this ce- 
remony consists in calling upon their Dewas 
by their proper titles, and in due order; for 
each has its particular title and rank. They 
then repeat the names of their nenek puyang, 
or forefathers, and entreat them to deliver 
them from their existing difficulties. In the 
language of the country this mode of invoking 
the deities is termed bertarak, but it is chiefly 
in cases of the most pressing calamity that 
they have recourse to it: for instance, in the 
time of war, they frequently go through this 
austere ceremony, in order to ensure success. 
As I have somewhere remarked, Gunung 
Dempu is looked upon as the sacred abode of 
the Dewas, and the souls of their ancestors 
occupy the regions of the mountains.” 

Our latter extracts are from a journal of 
Mr. Presgrave’s. 

“ The Battas (says Sir S. himself) are an 
extensive and populous nation of Sumatra, occu- 
pying the whole of that part of the island lying 
between Acheen and Menangkabu, reaching 
to both the shores. The coast is but thinly 
inhabited, but in the interior the people are 
said to be ‘as thick as the leaves of the forest ;’ 
perhaps the whole nation may amount to be- 
tween one or two millions of souls. They have 
a regular government, deliberative assemblies, 
and are great orators: nearly the whole of them 
write, and they possess a language and written 
character peculiar to themselves. In their 
language and terms, as well as in some of their 


laws and usages, the influence of Hinduism | book 


may be traced, but they have also a religion 
peculiar to themselves ; they acknowledge the 


one and only great God, under the title Di- 
bata Assi Assi, and they have a Trinity of 
great gods, supposed to Leo been created by 
him. They are warlike; extremely fair and 
honourable in all their dealings, most delibe- 
rate in all their proceedings ; their country is 
highly cultivated, and crimes are few. The 
evidence adduced by Mr. Marsden must have 
removed all doubt from every unprejudiced 
mind, that, notwithstanding all this in their 
favour, the Battas are strictly cannibals ; but 
he has not gone half far enough. He seems to 
consider that it is only in cases of prisoners 
taken in war, or in extreme cases of adultery, 
that the practice of man-eating is resorted to, 
and then that it is only in a fit of revenge. 
He tells us that, not satisfied with cutting off 
pieces and eating them raw, instances have 
been known where some of the people present 
have run up to the victim, and actually torn 
the flesh from the bones with their teeth. He 
also tells us, that one of our residents found 
the remains of an English soldier, who had 
been only half eaten, and afterwards discovered 
his finger sticking on a fork, laid by, but first 
taken warm from the fire; but I had rather 
refer your grace to the book; and if you have 
not got it, pray send for it, and read all that is 
said about the Battas. In a small pamphlet, 
lately addressed to the court of directors, 
respecting the coast, an instance still more 
horrible than any thing related by Mr. Mars- 
den is introduced ; and as this pamphlet was 
written by a high authority, and the fact is not 
disputed, there can be no question as to its 
correctness: it is nearly as follows: — A few 
years ago, a man had been found guilty of a 
very common crime, and was sentenced to be 
eaten, according to the law of the land; this 
took place close to Tappanooly ; the resident 
was invited to attend; he declined, but his 
assistant and a native officer were present. As 
soon as they reached the spot, they found a 
large assemblage of people, and the criminal 
tied to a tree, with his hands extended. The 
minister of justice, who was himself a chief of 
some rank, then came forward with a large 
knife in his hand, which he brandished as he 
approached the victim. He was followed by a 
man carrying a dish, in which was a prepara- 
tion or condiment, composed of limes, chillies, 
and salt, called by the Malays Saméul. He 
then called aloud for the injured husband, and 
demanded what part he chose; he replied the 
right ear, which was immediately cut off with 
one stroke, and delivered to the party, who, 
turning round to the man behind, deliberately 
dipped it into the sambul, and devoured it; the 
rest of the party then fell upon the body, each 
taking and eating the part most to his liking. 
After they had cut off a considerable part of 
the flesh, one man stabbed him to the heart: 
but this was rather out of compliment to the 
foreign visitors, as it is by no means the cus- 
tom to give the coup de grace. It was witha 
knowledge of all these facts regarding the 
Battas that I paid a visit to Tappanooly, with a 
determination to satisfy my mind most fully in 
every thing concerning cannibalism. I had 
previously set on foot extensive inquiries, and 
so managed matters as to concentrate the in- 
formation, and to bring the point within a nar- 
row compass. You shall now hear the result ; 
but, before I proceed, I must beg of you to 
have a little more patience than you had with 
Mr. Mariner. I recollect that when you came 
to the story of eating the aunt, you threw the 
down. Now I can assure your grace that 
I have ten times more to report, and you must 





believe me. I have said the Battas are nota 





bad people, and I still think so, notwithstand. 
ing they eat one another, and relish the flesh 
of a man better than that of an ox ora pig. 
You must merely consider that I am giving 
yoy an account of a novel state of society. 
The Battas are not savages, for they write and 
read, and think full as much, and more than 
those who are brought up at our Lancastrian 
and national schools. They have also codes of 
laws of great antiquity, and it is from a regard 
for these laws, and a veneration for the insti. 
tutions of their ancestors, that they eat each 
other ; the law declares that for certain crimes, 
four in number, the criminals shall be eaten 
ALIVE. The same law declares also, that in 
great wars, that is to say, one district with an. 
other, it shall be lawful to eat the prisoners, 
whether taken alive, dead, or in their graves, 
In the four great cases of crimes the criminal 
is also duly tried and condemned by a compe. 
tent tribunal. When the evidence is heard, 
sentence is pronounced, when the chiefs drink 
a dram each, which last ceremony is equivalent 
to signing and sealing with us. T'wo or three 
days then elapse to give time for assembling the 
people, and in cases of adultery it is not allowed 
to carry the sentence into effect, unless the re. 
lations of the wife appear and partake of the 
feast. The prisoner is then brought forward 
on the day appointed, and fixed to a stake with 
his hands extended. The husband, or party 
injured, comes up and takes the first choice, 
generally the ears; the rest then, according to 
their rank, take the choice pieces, each helping 
himself according to his liking. After all have 
partaken, the chief person goes up and cuts of 
the head, which he carries home as a trophy. 
The head is hung up in front of the house, 
and the brains are carefully preserved in a 
bottle for purposes of witchcraft, &c. In de. 
vouring the flesh, it is sometimes eaten raw, 
and sometimes grilled, but it must be eaten 
upon the spot. Limes, salt, and pepper, are 
always in readiness, and they sometimes eat 
rice with the flesh, but never drink toddy or 
spirits; many carry bamboos with them, and 
filling them with blood drink it off. The as. 
sembly consists of men alone, as the flesh of 
man is prohibited to the females; it is said, 
however, that they get a bit by stealth now 
and then. Iam assured, and really do believe, 
that many of the people prefer human flesh to 
any other; but notwithstanding this penchant 
they never indulge the appetite except on law- 
ful occasions. The palms of the hands, and 
the soles of the feet, are the delicacies of epi- 
cures! On expressing my surprise at the con- 
tinuance of such extraordinary practices, I was 
informed that formerly it was usual for the 
people to eat their parents when they were too 
old for work. The old people selected the ho- 
rizontal branch of a tree, and quietly suspended 
themselves by their hands, while their children 
and neighbours, forming a circle, danced round 
them, crying out, * When the fruit is ripe, then 
it will fall.” This practice took place during 
the season of limes, when salt and pepper were 
plenty; and as soon as the victims became fa- 
tigued and could hold on no longer, they fell 
down, when all hands cut them up, and made 
a hearty meal of them. This practice, how- 
ever, of eating the old people has been aban- 
doned, and thus a step in civilisation has been 
attained, and, therefore there are hopes of fu- 
ture improvement. This state of society you 
will admit to be very peculiar. It is calculated, 
that certainly not less than from sixty to one 
hundred Battas are thus eaten in a year 
times of peace.” ° 7 2 

“ Jt is the universal and standing law of the 
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Battas, that death by eating shall be inflicted 
in the following cases. Ist, for adultery. 
2d, for midnight robbery; and, 3d, in wars 
of importance, that is to say, one district 

inst another, the prisoners are sacrificed. 
4th, for intermarrying in the same tribe, 
which is forbidden from the circumstance of 
their having ancestors in common: and, 5th, 
for treacherous attack on a house, village, or 
person. In all the above cases it is lawful for 
the victims to be eaten, and they are eaten 
alive, that is to say, they are not previously 
put to death. i si " ° 
The brains belong to the chief, or injured 
party, who usually preserves them in a bottle, 
for purposes of witchcraft, &c. They do not 
eat the bowels, but like the heart; and 
many drink the blood from bamboos. The 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet 
are the delicacies of epicures. Horrid and 
diabolical as these practices may appear, it is 
no less true, that they are the result of much 
deliberation among the parties, and seldom, 
except in the case of prisoners in war, the 
effect of immediate and private revenge. * * 
* * JT was very particular in my inquiries 
whether the assembly were intoxicated on oc- 
casions of these punishments. I was assured 
it was never the case. The people take rice 
with them, and eat it with the meat, but no 
tuah is allowed. The punishment is always 
inflicted in public. The men alone are allowed 
to partake, as the flesh of man is prohibited to 
the women (probably from an apprehension 
they might become too fond of it). The flesh 
is not allowed to be carried away from the 
spot, but must be consumed at the time. Iam 
assured that the Battas are more attached to 
these laws than the Mahomedans are to their 
Koran.” 

And with these strange rites we must close 
for the present. 








The Dominie’s Legacy. By the Author of the 


“ Sectarian.” 
Kidd. 

Or late years, Scotland has been to fiction 
quite its land of Canaan; and truly the tribe of 
authors have gone in and taken possession. 
Sir Walter Scott went first, and, with a two- 
handed sword, made both past and present his 

own—the past most exclusively ; and though, 

“« Sweet Tweed, along thy silver side 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more— 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore ;” 

even the most wilful man of business, the most 
thoughtless traveller, has some stirring stanza, 
some striking scene of gallant borderer or old 
Tomance, haunting those most prosaic of decks 
—steam vessels:—the days gone by, both as 
novelist and poet, are his own. Touching the 
present, he has, if not rivals, at least partners, 
near his throne. Wilson has flung over pasto- 
ral life in Scotland all the poetical beauty of 
his own imaginative tenderness; while Galt, 
in painting the every-day occurrences of actual 
life, has blended humour and pathos as they 
are actually blended in the common smiles and 
tears of every passing week. Other writers, if 
not so entirely Scottish, have yet sojourned in 
the land, and to some purpose. Among Lock- 
hart’s works, his Adam Blair—one of the most 
powerful portraitures of guilt and sorrow ever 
depicted; and Matthew Wald, one of the most 
striking mental histories that ever laid bare 
the a of a proud and passionate spirit— 
belong to the northern school: the admirable 
Glasgow scenes in Cyril Thornton will be fami- 
to every reader ; and we close the list with 
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the names of Hogg—whose tales of rustic life 
are truly a ‘ shepherd’s calendar ;” or, when 
taken from the olden chronicles, often powerful, 
always original, though frequently coarse, nay, 
sometimes absurd, may be called the tragic- 
comedy of historical novels ;—and Allan Cun- 
ningham— whose maritime imagery and fairy- 
touched superstitions give his tales a character 
peculiarly their own. The writer of the work 
before us is entirely Scotch; and his pages 
are pictures from scenes whose impress of 
truth tell he has taken them as an eye-wit- 
ness; and many’ are rich in quiet, simple 
pathos, which is evidently his forte. Of the 
tales, our favourites are “ Minister Tam”—an 
owre true sketch of the difficulties of a young 
man, in the lower class of life, brought up to 
the church, and hopelessly striving through his 
life of poverty and privation. ‘* Mary Ogil- 
vie” is a very sweet narrative of the affections, 
and very original in its situations; and “ My 
Married Life’ has all the excellence of a well- 
told truth to recommend it. But the follow- 
ing sketch of the elevation of a rustic beauty, 
and its consequences, will best suit our limits. 

“The gentleman,’ as her sister used to tell 
afterwards, ‘ was perfectly ill, and smitten at 
once about our Kate. He was not able,’ she 
said, ‘to take the least rest, but was down 
constantly about us for weeks; and then he 
got to talking to and walking with Kate, she 
linking arm in his beneath the hill, just as it 
had been Sir Michael Stewart and my lady; and 
then such presents as he used to bring for her, 
bought in the grand shop of Bailie Macnicol, 
at Greenock; gowns, and shawls, and veils, 
and fine chip hats, never speaking of ribands, 
an’ lace edging, an’ mob caps—perfect beauti- 
ful” The whole of the other fishermen’s 
daughters became mad with envy of poor Kate, 
and admiration of her new dress, which some 
said was mostly bought by her father, after all, 
who wanted to have his daughter made a lady 
of; and now nothing was heard in the hamlet 
but murmurings and discontented complaints ; 
every girl looking at herself in the little cracked 
glass that her father used to shave by, to see if 
she were pretty, and wishing and longing, not 
only for a lover of her own, but even for a gen- 
tleman. So, as matters grew serious, and the 
gentleman was fairly in love, old Martin 
M‘Leod, who looked sharply after Kate, be- 
hoved to have sundry conversations with the 
gentleman about her; and masters being ap- 
pointed to teach her right things, which the 
fisher folks never heard of, but which were to 
turn her into a lady, Kate and the gentleman 
after a time were actually married in Greenock 
new church, and set off for London, or some 
other grand place, to live where the king and 
all the great people lived, and to drink wine 
and wheel about in a carriage for evermore.” 

““ Nothing, therefore, could be talked of 
wherever Flora M‘Leod went, but about *‘ my 
sister Kate;’ and she was quite in request 
every where, because she could talk of the ro- 
mantic history and happy fortune of her lucky 
sister. Mrs. Pounteney’s house in London, 
therefore, Mrs. Pounteney’s grand husband, 
and Mrs. Pounteney’s coach, excited the ad- 
miration and the discontent of all the fisher- 
men’s daughters, for many miles round this 
romaritic sea coast, and these quiet cottages 
under the hills, where the simple people lived 
upon their fish, and did not know that they 
were happy. Many a long summer’s day, as 
the girls sat working their nets on a knoll to- 
wards the sea, the sun that shone warm upon 
their indolent limbs on the grass, and the 
breeze that blew from the Firth, or swept 





round from the flowery woods of Ardgowan, 
seemed less grateful and delicious, from their 
discontented imaginings about the fortune of 
Mrs. Pounteney; and many a sweet and 
wholesome supper of fresh boiled fish was made 
to lose its former relish, or was even embittered, 
by obtrusive discourse about the fine wines and 
the gilded grandeur of ‘ my sister Kate.’? Even 
the fisher lads in the neighbourhood, fine fear- 
less youths, found a total alteration in their 
sweethearts; their discourse was not relished, 
their persons were almost despised; and there 
was now no happiness found for a fisherman’s 
daughter but what was at least to approach to 
the state of grandeur and felicity so fortunately 
obtained by ‘ my sister Kate.” The minds of 
Kate’s family were so carried by her great for- 
tune, that vague wishes and discontented re. 
pinings followed their constant meditations 
upon her lucky lot. Flora had found herself 
above marrying a fisherman; and a young 
fellow, called Bryce Cameron, who had long 
waited for her, and whose brother, Allan, was 
once a sweetheart of Kate’s herself, being long 
ago discarded; and she not perceiving any 
chances of a gentleman making his appearance 
to take Bryce’s place, became melancholy and 
thoughtful ; she began to fear that she was to 
have nobody, and her thoughts ran constantl 
after London and Mrs. Pounteney. Wit 
these anxious wishes, vague hopes began to 
mix of some lucky turn to her own fortune, if 
she were only in the way of getting to be a 
lady; and at length she formed the high wish, 
and even the adventurous resolve, of going all 
the way to London, just to get one peep at her 
sister’s happiness. 

** On a sofa near the window sat a neat 
youthful figure, extremely elegantly formed, 
but petite, with a face that need not be de- 
scribed further than that the features were 
small and pretty, and that as a whole it was 
rich in the nameless expression of simple 
beauty. Her dress could not have been plainer, 
to be of silk of the best sort; but the languid 
discontent, if not melancholy, with which the 
female—yet quite in youth—gazed towards the 
window, or bent over a little silk netting, 
with which she carelessly employed herself, 
seemed to any observer strange and unnatural 
at her time of life. At a table near the fire 
was seated a woman almost the perfect contrast 
to this interesting figure, in the person of 
Mr. Pounteney’s eldest sister, a hard-faced, 
business-like person, who, with pen and ink 
before her, seemed busy among a patcel of 
household accounts, and the characteristic 
accompaniment of a bunch of keys occasionally 
rattling at her elbow. The servant approached, 
as if fearful of being noticed by the ‘ old one,’ 
as he was accustomed to call Miss Pounteney, 
and in a half whisper intimated to the little 
figure that a female wanted to see her. ‘ Eh! 
what !—what is it you say, John ?’ cried the 
lady among the papers, noticing this mancuvre 
of the servant. ‘ Nothing, madam; it is a 
person that wants my lady.’ ‘ Your lady, 
sirrah !—it must be me!—Eh! what?’ ‘ No, 
madam; she wants to see Mrs. Pounteney 
particularly.” ‘Ah! John,’ said the little 
lady on the sofa, ‘just refer her to Miss 
Pounteney. There is nobody can want me.’ 
‘ Wants to see Mrs. Pounteney particularly !° 
resumed the sister-in-law; ‘how dare you 
bring in such a message, sirrah ?—Mrs. Poun- 
teney particularly, indeed ! Who is she, sirrah ? 
—who comes here with such a message while I 
am in the house?” ‘ You must be mistaken, 
John,’ said the little lady, sighing, who was 
once the lively Kate M‘Leod of the fishing 
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cottage in Scotland ; ‘ just let Miss Pounteney 
speak to her. You need not come to me.’ 
‘No, madam,’ said the servant, addressing 
Miss Pounteney—the natural pertness of his 
situation now returning to overcome his dread 
of the ould one—‘ this young person wants 
to see my mistress directly, and I have put her 
into her dressing-room: pray ma’am, go,’ he 
added, respectfully, to the listless Kate. ‘ Do 
you come here to give your orders, sirrah ?’ 
exclaimed Miss Pounteney, rising like a fury, 
and kicking the footstool half way across the 
room; ‘ and to put strange people, of your 
own accord, into any dressing-room in this 
house! and to talk of your mistress, and want- 
ing to speak to her directly and privately, 
while J am here! I wonder what sister Becky 
would say, or Mr. Pounteney, if he were at 
home!’ The ‘ ould one’s’ wrath being now 
aroused, she next diverged into a tirade of 
abuse of John, for various crimes and misde- 
meanours, with which her examination of the 
documents before her furnished matter of accu- 
sation against him, on household matters, and 
into which she contrived to include the trem- 
bling little victim on the sofa. While she was 
at the height of this, her sister Becky entered 
the room, and as usual helped up the brawl, or 
rather added fuel to the angry storm with 
which she raged against the man, who listened 
with the true sneer of a lackey made insolent 
by unladylike abuse, and also against the un- 
offending and melancholy Kate, who bore it 
all with a look of hopeless resignation. John, 
however, coxcomb as he sometimes was, had 
too much natural gallantry not to feel strongly 
on the part of his oppressed mistress, and too 
much common sense not to see the misery of 
a house divided against itself; besides, he 
hated his two real mistresses as much as he 


loved the interesting stranger who ought to 
have been such. Without taking notice, there- 
fore, of all the accusations and abuse thrown 
upon him, he stepped up again to the little 
figure on the sofa, and begged of her to see the 


young person who waited for her. ‘ I'll have 
no whispering here,’ exclaimed Miss Pounteney, 
coming forward in wrath. ‘ What is the mean- 
ing of all this, Kate ?—Who is this person 
in your dressing-room ?—I insist upon know- 
ing: I shall let my brother know all about this 
secrecy.” ‘ Who is it, John? Do just bring 
her here, and put an end to this,’ said Kate, 
imploringly, tothe man. ‘ Madam,” said John 
at last to his trembling mistress, ‘ it is your 
sister !’ ‘ Who, John ?” cried Kate, starting to 
her feet ; ‘ my sister Flora !—my own sister, 
from Clyde side !—speak, John—are you sure ?’ 
* Yes, madam, your sister from Scotland.’ 
* Oh, where is she—where is she ?—let me go.’ 
* No, no, you must be mistaken, John,’ said 
the lady with the keys, stepping forward to 
interrupt the anxious Kate. ‘ John, this is all 
a mistake,’ she added, smoothly ; ‘ Mrs. Poun- 
teney has no sister—John, you may leave the 
room ;’ and she gave a determined look to 
the other sister, who stood astonished. The 
moment the servant left the room, Miss Poun- 
teney came forward, and stood in renewed rage 
over the fragile, melancholy Kate, and burst out 
with, ‘ What is this, Kate ?—Is it really pos- 
sible, after what you know of my mind, and all 
our minds, that you have dared to bring your 
poor relations into my brother’s house ?—that 
it is not enough that we are to have the disgrace 
of your mean connexions, but we are to have 
your sisters and brothers to no end coming into 
the very house, and sending up their beggarly 
names and designations by the very servants ! 
Kate, I must not permit this: I will not—I 


shall not !’ and she stamped with rage. ‘ Oh, 
Miss Pounteney,’ said Kate, with clasped 
hands, ‘ will you not let me go and see my 
sister ?—Will you just let me go and weep 
on the neck of my poor Flora? I will go to 
a private place—I will go to another house, 
if you please—I will do any thing when I 
return to you, if I ever return; for I care not 
if I never come into this unhappy house more !’ 
and uttering this almost with a shriek, she 
burst past the two women, and ran through the 
rooms to seek her sister. Meantime, Flora had 
sat so long waiting, without seeing her sister, 
that she began to feel intense anxiety ; and 
fancying her little Kate wished to forget her 
because she was poor, had worked herself up 
into a resolution of assumed coldness, when she 
heard a hurried step, and the door was instantly 
opened. Kate paused for a moment after her 
entrance, and stood gazing upon the compa- 
nion of her youth with a look of such passionate 
joy, that Flora’s intended coldness was entirely 
subdued ; and the two sisters rushed into each 
other’s arms in all the ecstasy of sisterly love. 
‘Oh, Flora, Flora! my dear happy Flora !’ 
cried Kate, when she could get words, after the 
first burst of weeping ; ‘ have you really come 
all the way to London to see me ?—poor me !” 
and her tears and sobs were again like to choke 
her. ‘ Kate, my dear little Kate !’ said Flora, 
‘ this is not the way I expected to find you. 
Do not greet so dreadfully ; surely you are not 
happy, Kate !” = ae 

“* But, Kate, surely your husband would not 
behave so bad as to cast up to you that your 
father was a fisherman, when he took you 
from the bonnie seaside himself, and when he 
thought himself once so happy to get you?’ 
* Alas! he does indeed !—too often—too often ; 
when he is crossed abroad, and when his sisters 
set him on; and that is very mean of him; 
and it so humbles me, Flora, when I am sitting 
at his table, that I cannot lift my head ; and I 
am so sad and so heart-broken among them 
all!’ * Bless me! and can people be really so 
miserable,’ said Flora, simply, ‘ who have 
plenty of money, and silk dresses to wear every 
day they rise?” ‘ It is little you know, my 
happy Flora, of artificial life here in Lon- 
don,’ said Kate, mournfully. ‘ As for dress, I 
cannot even order one but as my sister-in-law 
chooses; and as for happiness, I have left it 
behind me on the beautiful banks of the Clyde. 
Oh that I were there again!’ ‘ Poor little 
Kate!’ said Flora, wistfully looking again in 
her sister’s face; ‘ and is that the end of all 
your grand marriage, that has set a’ the lasses 
crazy, from the Fairly Roads to Gourock 
Point. I think I'll back and marry 
Bryce Cameron, after a’.? ‘ Is Allan Cameron 
married yet ?” said Kate, sadly. ‘ When did 
you see blithe and bonnie Allan Cameron ?— 
Alas! the day!’ ‘ He gave me this brooch to 
return to you, Kate,’ said Flora, taking the 
brooch out of her bosom. ‘ I wish he had not 
gien it to me for you, for you’re vexed enough 
already.” ‘ Ah! well you may say I am vexed 
enough,’ said she, weeping, and contemplating 
the brooch. ¢ Tell Allan Cameron that I am 
sensible I did not use him well—that my vain 
heart was lifted up; but I have suffered for 
it—many a sad and sleepless night I have lain 
in my bed, and thought of the delightful days 
I spent near my father’s happy cottage in 
Scotland, and about you, and about Allan. 
Alas! just tell him not to think more of me; 
for I am asad and sorry married woman, out 
of my own sphere, and afraid to speak to my 





own people, panting my heart out, and dying 
by inches, like the pretty silver fish that floun- 


dered on the hard stones, after my father had 

taken them out of their own clear water,’ 

‘ God help you, Kate!’ said Flora, rising; 

* you will break my heart with grief about 

you. Let me out of this miserable house! 

Let me leave you and all your grandeur, since 

I cannot help you; and I will pray for you, 

my poor Kate, every night at my bed-side, 

when I get back to the bonnie shore of Argyle. 

shire.’ ” 23 > ° 
‘“* Many were the congratulations, and more 

the inquiries, when they met Flora, lumbering 

homewards, with her bundle and her umbrella, 
weary, and looking anxiously out for her own 
sweet cottage by Clyde side. ‘ Ah, Flora! is 
this you!’ cried the whole at once; ‘ and are 
you really here again—and how is your sister, 
and all the other great people in London? and, 
indeed, it is very good of you not to look the 
least proud, after coming from such a grand 
place!’ With such congratulations was Flora 
welcomed again among the light-hearted fisher. 
people in the west of Scotland. But it was 
observed, that her tone was now quite altered, 
and her own humble contentment had com. 
pletely returned. In short, to bring our story 
to a close, she was shortly after married to 

Bryce Cameron, and various other marriages 

soon followed ; for she gave such an account of 

what she had seen with her eyes, that a com. 
plete revolution took place in the sentiments of 
the whole young people of the neighbourhood. 

It was observed, in the hamlet, that the un. 

happy Mrs. Pounteney was never named, after 

this, by any but with a melancholy shake of 
the head; the ambition’ of the girls to get 
gentlemen seemed quite extinguished; and 

Flora, in time, began to nurse children of her 

own, in humble and pious contentment.” 

We should compare the feelings excited in 
these pages to gazing on a series of rustic 
landscapes and simple home scenes. Need we 
recommend them further to our readers ? 

The Cabinet Cyclopedia: conducted by the Rev. 
Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., &c. Sc. The 
History of Scotland, Vol. II. By Sir Walter 
Scott. London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

A porutar History of Scotland is here com- 
pleted in two volumes, under the name of an 
author which is a sufficient passport to general 
circulation. In such a work, the chief inqui- 
ries which present themselves to the reviewer, 
are to note what are the opinions of a person s0 
high in literature as Sir Walter Scott upon 
prominent and disputed points in the annals of 
his country, and what new lights, if any, he has 
been able to throw upon the events of bygone 
times. To the former, therefore, we shall 
advert in the few extracts we have chosen; 
and of the latter we may content ourselves with 
saying, that some of the curious reprints of the 
Bannatyne Club are of considerable avail, and 
that Tytler’s excellent History of Scotland,® of 
which three volumes are now before the public, 
is a most valuable authority to have been con- 
sulted, and has rendered essential service in 
this instance. Without further preface we 
begin our specimens with a short paragraph 
descriptive of the state of the country after the 
fatal battle of Flodden. 

“‘ The alarm which followed upon this melan- 
choly event through the whole kingdom of 
Scotland was universal and appalling ; but for- 
tunately those who had to direct the energies of 

* Tytler’s History, 3 vols. 8vo. published at Edin- 
burgh. The last volume reached us only a few weeks 


since; and we take this opportunity (until more maturely 
prepared to enter upon a lar notice of the work) to 














recommend it as one of the most impartial 
works in the English language. 
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the state, under circumstances so adverse, were 
composed of a metal competent to the task 
The commissioners who exercised tlie power of 
the magistracy of Edinburgh—for the lord 
provost and magistrates in person had accompa- 
nied the king to the fatal field—set a distin- 
guished example of resolution. A proclamation 
is extant, in which, speaking of the misfortune 
of the king and his host as a rumour of which 
there was yet no certainty, they appointed the 
females of respectability to pass to church, 
those of the lower rank to forbear clamouring 
and shrieking in the streets, and all men capa- 
ble of bearing arms to take their weapons, and 
be ready, on the first tolling of the great bell of 
the city, to attend upon the magistrates, and 
contribute to the defence of the town. It is 
the language of Rome when Hannibal was at 
the gates. The victorious English were there- 
fore expected to appear shortly before the walls 
of the metropolis ; but Surrey’s army had been 
summoned together for defending their own 
frontier—not for the invasion of Scotland. 
The crown vassals did not remain in the field 
after their term of service had been rendered ; 
and though the victory was gained, yet a loss of 
at least four thousand men had thinned the 
ranks of the conquerors. The absence of 
Henry VIII. prevented any vindictive mea- 
sures, which he was likely enough to have 
taken, on finding the kingdom of his late bro- 
ther by the recent defeat exposed to receive 
its doom at the hand of a conqueror. A general 
council of the Scottish nobles was convoked 
at Perth (October 1513), to concert what 
national measures ought to be adopted for 
the government of the kingdom at this exi- 
gency. The number of the nobles who gave 
attendance was few, and the empty seats and 
shortened roll gave melancholy evidence of the 
extent of the late loss.” 

Of the famous reformer John Knox, Sir 
Walter thus speaks :— 

“ Thirty years had elapsed since the mar- 
tyrdom of Patrick Hamilton for heresy; and 
during that period the Protestant doctrines, 
obvious as they were to the most ordinary ca- 
pacities, had risen into that estimation which 
sense and firmness will always ultimately at- 
tain over craft and hypocrisy. They were 
promulgated by many daring preachers, who, 
with rude but ready eloquence, averred the 
truths which they were ready to seal with 
their blood. Amongst these, the most eminent 
was John Knox, a man of a fearless heart and 
a fluent eloquence; violent, indeed, and some- 
times coarse, but the better fitted to obtain 
influence in a coarse and turbulent age,—ca- 
pable at once of reasoning with the wiser 
nobility, and inspiring with his own spirit and 
zeal the fierce populace. Toleration, and that 
Species of candour which makes allowance for 
the prejudices of birth or situation, were un- 

nown to his uncompromising mind ; and this 
deficiency made him the more fit to play the 
distinguished part to which he was called. It 
was not alone the recluse and the solitary 
student that listened to these theological dis- 
Cussions ;—men of the world, and those en- 
gaged in the affairs of life, lent an attentive 
ear to arguments against the doctrines of 
Rome, and declamations exposing their am- 
bition, pride, and sensuality. The burgher 
and the peasant were encouraged to appeal to 
the word of God itself from those who called 


themselves his ministers, and each was taught 
to assume the right of judging for himself in 
matters of conscience, and at the same time 
encouraged to resist the rapacity with which 
church dues were exacted in the course of life, 





and even in the hour of death. The impo- 
verished noble learned to consider that the 
right of the church to one half at least of the 
whole land of Scotland was an usurpation ove: 
the lay proprietor; and the prospect of a new 
road to heaven was not the less pleasing that 
it promised, if trod courageously, to lie through 
paths of profit upon earth. The older ge- 
neration had listened but slowly and unwil- 
lingly to a creed which shocked the feelings of 
awe and reverence for the practices of worship 
in which they had been educated; but the 
younger, who had risen into life while the 
discussions were common and familiar topics. 
embraced the reformed doctrines with equa! 
zeal and avidity.” 

This forcible and well-written passage ap- 
pears to us to bear more evidently the stamp 
of Sir Walter Scott’s hand than many other 
parts, where the task of compilation is less 
carefully performed. In a subsequent passage. 
he repeats the astounding fact, that half the 
kingdom belonged to the church ! and we can- 
not wonder, when so enormous a booty came to 
be shared among the fierce and greedy aristo- 
cracy of the age, with a provision for the re- 
formed worship, that they should differ ex- 
tremely as to their relative proportions. 

‘¢ The presbyterian system (observes the au- 
thor) was, in its church government, widely 
distinguished from that of all countries which, 
renouncing the religious doctrines of the Roman 
clergy, had retained their hierarchy, whether 
in whole or in part. Invented in a republican 
country, the presbyterian government was en- 
tirely unconnected with and independent of 
the civil government of the state, and owned 
no earthly head. The church was governed 
in the extreme resort by the general assembly 
of the church, being a convocation of the clergy 
by representation, together with a certain 
number of the laity, admitted to sit and vote 
with them, as representing the Christian com- 
munity, under the name of lay elders. In the 
original sketch of the Scottish church discipline 
provision was made for certain persons named 
superintendents, who were intrusted, as their 
name implies, with the spiritual power of 
bishops. A digest of the forms of the church, 
called the Book of Discipline, was willingly 
received and subscribed to by the leaders of the 
congregation, the lay reformers offering no ob- 
jection to any thing which the preachers pro- 
posed, whether respecting the doctrines of the 
church or the forms by which it was to be 
governed. But though the clergy and laity 
went thus far hand in hand, there was a point 
at which their views and interests parted. This 
was upon the mode in which the revenue of 
the church of Rome should be disposed of. No 
less than one half of the land in the kingdom 
of Scotland, and that by much the more valu- 
able, had, one way or other, been engrossed by 
the popish clergy; and the lay nobles, out- 
stripped by them in wealth, and often in court 
favour, envied their large revenues, at least as 
much as they abhorred their doctrines and dis- 
liked their persons. The hope of engrossing 
the principal share in so rich a plunder was 
probably looked forward to by the nobles as a 
compensation for the destruction of the old 
form of church government, which presented 
so many good places of retreat for sons, legiti- 
mate or natural, and near relations otherwise 
not easily provided for in so poor a country. 
Having seen this source of influence destroyed, 
they were desirous in exchange to secure the 
funds out of which it had arisen; and their 
surprise and displeasure were great when the 
presbyterian clergy preferred their claim for a 





share. Many of the aristocracy had already 
secured portions of the patrimony of the church 
ry feus, leases, and other modes of alienation 
exercised by the Catholic clergy, who, being 
still in lawful possession of the lands, were 
easily induced to sell or otherwise dispose of 
them to their lay friends; and without mean- 
ing to bring a charge of self-intended greedi- 
ness against the whole body of Scottish laymen, 
distinguished as promoters of the reformation, 
we may fairly say that there was a large majo- 
rity whose zeal for their own interest equalled 
at least that which they felt for the Protestant 
aoctrines. Thus determined on their own pri- 
“ate views, it was with the utmost reluctance 
the Scottish statesmen were induced to listen to 
a proposal, framed on a report of the reformed 
clergy, that the church revenues should be 
divided into three shares or portions, to be 
applied, 1. To the decent support of the clergy ; 
2. To the encouragement of learning, by the 
foundation of schools and colleges ; and, 3. To 
the support of the poor of the realm. Mait- 
land of Lethington asked with a sneer, whether 
the nobility of Scotland were now to turn hod. 
bearers, to toil at the building of the kirk ? 
Knox answered, with his characteristic deter- 
mination, that he who felt dishonoured in aid. 
ing to build the house of God, would do well to 
look to the security of the foundations of his 
own. But the nobles finally voted the plan to 
be a ‘devout imagination, a well-meant but 
visionary system, which could not possibly be 
carried into execution.’ At a later period the 
parliament were in a manner shamed into 
making some appointment for the clergy, pay- 
able out of the tithes which either remained in 
the hands of the bishops and abbots of the 
Scottish church, or had fallen into the hands of 
lay impropriators. By this arrangement the 
bishops, abbots, &c. were allowed to subsist as 
an order of proprietors, although deprived of 
all ecclesiastical dignity or office in the re- 
formed church; and their possession’ of the 
church revenues afforded the means by which 
the ecclesiastical possessions were transmitted 
to the lay nobility by sale, lease, and other 
modes of alienation. The general regulation 
of parliament bore, that the church property, 
whether in the hands of the bishops or of lay 
titulars, as the lay impropriators were called, 
should be liable to be taxed to the extent o 

one third of their amount, for the support of 
the Protestant clergy; and a committee was 
appointed to modify, as it was called, the espe- 
cial stipends payable in every individual case, 
reserving by far the greater proportion of the 
fund in reversion to the prelatic possessor or 
lay titular. The obvious selfishness of these 
enactments gave just offence to the clergy. 
John Knox, deeply incensed at the avarice of 
the nobility, pronounced from the pulpit of 
Edinburgh, that two parts of the church reve- 
nue were bestowed on the devil, and a third 
divided between God and the devil. A hundred 
marks Scottish (not six pounds sterling) was 
the usual allowance modified to the minister of 
a parish: some parishes were endowed with a 
stipend of thrice that amount; and the whole 
sum allowed for the maintenance of the na- 
tional church, consisting of a thousand parishes, 
was about three thousand five hundred pounds 
a year, which paltry endowments were besides 
irregularly paid, and very much begrudged. 
When it is considered how liberal the ancient 
kings and governors of Scotland had been to 
the church of Rome, it appears that in this 
point, as in all others of doctrine and discipline, 
the Scottish reformers had held a line of con- 
duct diametrically opposite to that pursued by 
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their Catholic ancestors. This unkindly parsi- 
mony towards themselves was the more acutely 
felt by the Protestant preachers, as the prin- 
cipal es of the congregation, and the Lord 
James of Saint Andrew’s himself, were the 
persons by whom these miserable stipends were 
modified. ‘ Who would have thought.’ said 
the ardent Knox, ‘ that when Joseph ruled in 
Egypt, his brethren would have come down 
thither for corn, and returned with their sacks 
empty? Men would have thought that Pha- 
raoh’s storehouse would have been emptied ere 
the sons of Jacob were placed in risk of starv- 
ing for hunger.’ Wisheart of Pittarrow, a 
zealous reformer, was appointed comptroller, to 
levy and pay the allotted stipends; but as the 
poor ministers complained to heaven and earth 
that they were not able to obtain payment even 
of the small pittance allowed them, it became a 
common phrase to bless the good laird of Pit- 
tarrow as a sincere professor, but bid the devil 
receive the comptroller as a greedy extortioner. 
Such were the original regulations of the pres- 
byterian church of Scotland, which has now 
subsisted, with short interruptions, for more 
than three centuries, and set an example, with 
few exceptions, of zealous good men actually 
submitting to that indigence which had been 
only talked of by the monks and friars, and 
labouring in their important duties for con- 
science’ sake, not for gain. Their morals are 
equal to those of any church in the world, and 
superior to most. As in the usual course of 
their studies they are early transferred from 
the university so the pulpit, the Scottish church 
has not produced so many deep scholars or pro- 
found divines as those of the sister kingdom, 
whose colleges and fellowships afford room and 
opportunity for study till the years of full intel- 
lect are attained. On the other hand, few in- 
stances occur in which a Scottish minister does 
not possess a scholar-like portion both of pro- 
fane learning and theological science. In the 
earlier days of the church the presbyterian 
clergy were hurried into some extremes, from 
their ardent desire to oppose diametrically their 
doctrines and practice to those of Rome, when 
it had been better to have conformed to the 
ancient practices. Because the Catholic church 
demanded a splendid ritual, prescribed special 
forms of prayer, and occupied superb temples, 
the Scottish kirk neglected the decencies of 
worship, and the solemn attitude of devotion 
which all men assume in the closet; and the 
vulgar audience reprobated the preachers who 
shewed so much anxiety to discharge their 
office as to commit their discourses to writing 
previous to delivering them. Because the Ca- 
tholic priests easily granted absolution for such 
offences as their hearers brought in secret to 
the confessional, the kirk insisted upon per- 
formance of public and personal penance, even 
in cases which were liable to harden the feel- 
ings of the criminal, to offend the delicacy of 
the congregation, and to lead to worse conse- 
quences. Instead of the worldly pomp and cir- 
cumstance which the church of Rome assem- 
bled around her, the reformed preachers could 
only obtain eminence by observing an austere 
system of morals themselves, and exacting the 
same from others,—a practice which in ex- 
treme cases might occasionally lead to hypo- 
crisy and spiritual tyranny. Lastly, as they 
disclaimed all connexion with the state, the 
Seottish divines could not be charged, like the 
papist clergymen, with seeking the applause 
of monarchs, and a high place in courts; but 
they cannot in the early ages of the church be 
acquitted of interfering with the civil govern- 
ment in cases where they pretended that reli. 





gion was connected with it (a connexion easily 
discovered, if the preacher desired to find it), 
and so dedicating to politics the time and rea- 
soning which were due to religion. The cur- 
rent of ages, however, and the general change 
of manners, have in a great measure removed 
those errors, imputable to the Scottish church, 
and incidental to every human institution, 
which arose from superabundant zeal ; and it 
is hoped and believed, that while some excesses 
have been corrected and restrained, it is, as a 
national church establishment, still animated 
by the more refined and purer qualities of fer- 
vid devotion.” 

We have marked a few extracts for our next. 





The Waverley Novels, Vol. X. Old Mor- 
tality, Vol. II. Edinburgh, Cadell and Co. : 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Ir is with great sorrow we have heard, only 
within the last week, of the indisposition of 
the author of Old Mortality ;—the most re- 
mote indication that he too is mortal, must 
alarm and grieve the world. But we trust it 
is only a slight passing cloud; and that we 
may yet look for many a delighted hour to the 
pen of the mighty Enchanter of the North.* 
The present volume, continuing the admirable 
tale, is adorned by a spirited battle-scene by 
Cooper, and a vignette whole-length portrait 
of the extraordinary individual who gives a 
name to the novel, by Wilkie: both are ex- 
cellent. With regard to the literary additions, 
we have only to observe that they are curious, 
though not necessarily numerous. The fol- 
lowing may serve as examples : 

“ John Grahame of Claverhouse.—This re- 
markable person united the seemingly incon- 
sistent qualities of courage and cruelty, a dis- 
interested and devoted loyalty to his prince 
with a disregard of the rights of his fellow- 
subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of 
the Scottish privy council in executing the 
merciless severities of the government in Scot- 
land during the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II.; but he redeemed his character by 
the zeal with which he asserted the cause of 
the latter monarch after the revolution, the 
military skill with which he supported it at 
the battle of Killiecrankie, and by his own 
death in the arms of victory. It is said by 
tradition that he was very desirous to see, 
and be introduced to, a certain Lady Elphin- 
stoun, who had reached the advanced age of 
one hundred years and upwards. The noble 
matron, being a stanch whig, was rather un- 
willing to receive Claver’se, (as he was called 
from his title,) but at length consented. After 
the usual compliments, the officer observed to 
the lady, that having lived so much beyond the 
usual term of humanity, she must in her time 
have seen many strange changes. ‘ Hout na, 
sir,’ said Lady Elphinstoun, ‘ the world is just 
to end with me as it began. When I was 
entering life, there was ane Knox deaving us 
a’ with his clavers, and now I am ganging out, 
there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ with his 
knocks.’ Clavers signifying, in common par- 
lance, idle chat, the double pun does credit 
to the ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years 
old. « + * * 

* As the skirmish of Drumclog has been of 
late the subject of some inquiry, the reader 
may be curious to see Claverhouse’s own ac- 
count of the affair, in a letter to the Earl of 
Linlithgow, written immediately after the 
action. This gazette, as it may be called, 


* We rejoice to see, from the latest Edinburgh Journals, 
that the worthy baronet had been but slightly indisposed, 
and was completely restored to health. 
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occurs in the volume called Dundee’s Letters, 
printed by Mr. Smythe of Methven, as a con. 
tribution to the Bannatyne Club. The origi 

is in the library of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like. g 
chambermaid. 

“© My Lord,—Upon Saturday’s night, when 
my Lord Rosse came into this place, I marched 
out, and because of the insolency that had 
been done tue nights before at Ruglen, I went 
thither and inquyred for the names. So soon 
as I got them, I sent our partys to sease on 
them, and found not only three of those 
rogues, but also ane intercomend minister called 
King. We had them at Strevan about six in 
the morning yesterday, and resolving to convey 
them to this, I thought that we might make a 
little tour to see if we could fall upon a con. 
venticle ; which we did, little to our advantage; 
for when we came in sight of them, we found 
them drawn up in batell, upon a most ad. 
vantageous ground, to which there was no 
coming but through mosses and lakes. 
wer not preaching, and had got away all there 
women and shildring. They consisted of four 
battaillons of foot, and all well armed with 
fusils and pitchforks, and three squadrons of 
horse. We sent both partys to skirmish, they 
of foot and we of dragoons; they run for it, 
and sent down a battaillon of foot against 
them; we sent threescore of dragoons, who 
made them run again shamfully; but in end 
they percaiving that we had the better of them 
in skirmish, they resolved a generall engadg. 
ment, and immediatly advanced with there 
foot, the horse folowing; they came throght 
the lotche; the greatest body of all made up 
against my troupe; we keeped our fyre till 
they wer within ten pace of us: they recaived 
our fyr, and advanced to shok; the first they 
gave us broght down the Coronet Mr. Craf. 
ford and Captain Bleith, besides that with a 
pitchfork they made such an opening in my 
rone horse’s belly, that his guts hung out half 
an elle, and yet he caryed me af an myl; which 
so discoraged our men, that they sustained not 
the shok, but fell into disorder. There horse 
took the occasion of this, and pursued us s0 
hotly, that we had no tym to rayly. I saved 
the standarts, but lost on the place about aight 
or ten men, besides wounded ; but the dra- 
goons lost many mor. They ar not com esily 
af on the other side, for I sawe severall of 
them fall befor we cam to the shok. I mad 
the best retraite the confusion of our people 
would suffer, and I am now laying with my 
Lord Rosse. The toun of Streven drew up as 
we was making our retrait, and thoght ofa 
pass to cut us off ; but we took courage, and fell 
to them, made them run, leaving a dousain on 
the place. What these rogues will dou yet I 
know not, but the contry was flocking to them 
from all hands. This may be counted the 
beginning of the rebellion, in my opinion.— 
I am, my lord, your lordship’s most humble 
servant, J. Grahame. 

* My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleepy, 
that I have wryten this very confusedly.’” | 

We are happy to add that this series still 
proceeds most prosperously—the whole edition 
will indeed be a very compact, convenient, 
beautiful, and cheap publication. 











Intions 


12mo. 


The Last Days of a Phil 
in Travel. By Sir Humphry Davy. 
pp- 281. London, 1830. J. Murray. 

ComposEp during a period of sickness and 

pain, this little volume reflects a pleasing light 

on the morality of its deceased author; and 
will be perused both with satisfaction and 
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advantage by every well-disposed reader. It 
combines, in an eminent degree, religious feel- 
ings and inculcation, with philosophical and 
natural remarks; and a sort of calm melan- 
choly pervading the whole, imparts a peculiar 
interest to its pages. Having thus generally 
recommended it to the attention it merits, we 
shall simply annex a couple of extracts, as 
examples of its style and character. 

Description of the Proteus.—‘‘ At first view 
you might suppose this animal to be a lizard, 
but it has the motions of a fish. Its head, and 
the lower part of its body, and its tail, bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the eel ; but it 
has no fins, and its curious bronchial organs 
are not like the gills of fishes : they form a sin- 
gular vascular structure, as you see, almost 
like a crest, round the throat, which may be 
removed without occasioning the death of the 
animal, who is likewise furnished with lungs. 
With this double apparatus for supplying air 
to the blood, it can live either below or above 
the surface of the water. Its fore feet resemble 
hands, but they have only three claws or 
fingers, and are too feeble to be of use in grasp- 
ing, or supporting the weight of the animal; 
the hinder feet have only two claws or toes, 
and in the larger specimens are found so im- 
perfect as to be almost obliterated. It has 
small points in place of eyes, as if to preserve 
the analogy of nature. It is of a fleshy white- 
ness and ,transparency in its natural state; 
but when exposed to light, its skin gradually 
becomes darker, and at last gains an olive tint. 
Its nasal organs appear large, and it is abund- 
antly furnished with teeth; from which it 
may be concluded that it is an animal of prey. 
Yet in its confined state it has never been 
known to eat; and it has been kept alive for 
many years, by occasionally changing the water 
in which it was placed. It adds one instance 
more to the number already known of the 
wonderful manner in which life is produced 
and perpetuated in every part of our globe— 
even in places which seem the least suited to 
organised existences; and the same infinite 
power and wisdom which has fitted the camel 
and the ostrich for the deserts of Africa—the 
swallow, that secretes its own nest, for the 
caves of Java—the whale for the polar seas— 
and the morse and white bear for the arctic 
ice—has given the proteus to the deep and dark 
subterraneous lakes of Illyria—an animal to 
whom the presence of light is not essential, 
and who can live indifferently in air and in 
water—on the surface of the rock, or in the 
depths of the mud.” 

Anecdote. —“* A very ingenious geological 
philosopher, now living, was on Etna, and 
busily employed in making a collection of the 
lavas formed from the igneous currents of that 
mountain: the peasants were often trouble. 
some to him, suspecting that he was searching 
for treasures. It occurred to him to make the 
following speech to them:—‘ I have been a 
great sinner in my youth ; and as a penance, I 
have made a vow to carry away with me pieces 
of every kind of stone found upon the moun- 
tain. Permit me quietly to perform my pious 
duty, that I may receive absolution for my 
sins.” The speech produced the desired effect : 
the peasants shouted, ‘ The holy man, the 
saint ! and gave him every assistance in their 
power to enable him to carry off his burden ; 
and he made his ample collections with the 
utmost security, and in the most agreeable 
manner.” 








Histoire de ? Empire de Russie sous Pierre le 
Grand. Par Voltaire. pp. 378. A Lon- 
dres, 1830. Chez M. Arnold. 

Tuts is a very pretty and neat edition of one 

of Voltaire’s most deservedly popular works. 

The established celebrity of the volume ren- 

ders criticism, save on its external appear- 

ance, nugatory; but as works that live ona 
settled reputation are sometimes more known 
than read, we will quote the following touching 
reply, in hopes that it may have escaped some 
of our readers’ memory, as it had done our 
own. It alludes to the harsh and overbearing 
temper of Peter, who, when offended, had 
neither remorse nor pity. One of the empress’s 
maids had committed a fault, which incensed 
him to punish her. ‘* The Empress Katherine 
earnestly implored pardon for her lady in wait- 
ing, which the Czar sternly refused ; and, angry 
at her solicitations, in his rage he broke a superb 
Venetian glass, and, wishing that its fate should 
be a lesson, said to his wife, * You see it needs 
but a blow from my hand, and the mirror re- 
turns to its original worthless dust.” Katherine 
gazed on him sadly for a moment before she 
replied: ‘ Yes, you have destroyed the fairest 
ornament of your palace; think you, therefore, 
it will be more beautiful?’”? This reply re- 
minds us of an anecdote during the French revo- 
lution. One of the many victims to popular 
fury was pursued by the fearful ery of a /a lan- 
terne! alalanterne! (thelamp-post where the 

Jacobins were in the habit of stringing up un- 

fortunates). ‘* Well, my friends,” exclaimed 

the man, with true French readiness of reply, 

*¢ will you then be better lighted ?”? The mot 

saved his life. 








The Family Library, No. X1. 
Murray. 

THE first volume of an abridgement of Irving’s 
able Life of Columbus is indeed a praise- 
worthy step in the grand march of rendering 
excellent and expensive works popular and 
cheap. Maps, portraits of the truly great 
Columbus, and Amerigo Vespucci, with other 
embellishments, enhance the value of this pub- 
lication ; and when we say that it is edited by 
the original author, we have said enough to 
shew that it is deserving of especial attention. 


London, 





Payne and Foss’s Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, 1830. 

Wuar a list is here, of nearly eight thousand 
of the productions of human intelligence, in all 
languages: most of them valuable, and many of 
them rare. The glance at such a catalogue is 
almost enough to inspire the true lover of 
literature with melancholy; for he feels that, 
however he may devote his life to study, he 
must die at last comparatively ignorant of 
those treasures of knowledge to which he would 
fain have applied. 





A Manual of the Economy of the Human 
Body in Health and Disease, &c. &c. 12mo. 
pp. 417. Edinburgh, D. Lizars; London, 
Whittaker and Co.; Dublin, Curry and Co. 

To instil the knowledge of self in propria per- 

sond, is the object of this volume; and it aptly 

assumes for its motto ‘* nosce teipsum.’’ Here- 
tofore, honest fools have quacked themselves 
upon the data of popular medical books ; but it 
is agreeable to the march of intellect that they 
should have a knowledge of their anatomy, of 
the nature of diseases, &c. &c., before they 
presume to meddle with the nostrums of in- 

fallible empirics. Our author, therefore, in a 

plain and well-meaning book, instructs them 








literally how they are made, shews them their 
functions and animal economy, and gives them 
much good advice, as well as general infor. 
mation. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. RitTcHIe, on a new kind of telegraph 
proposed by M. Ampére. This telegraph is 
dependent for its action on the principles of 
electro-magnetism. That its philosophic cha- 
racter as well as its effects might be clear to the 
audience, the lecturer first briefly stated the 
relations which had been discovered to exist 
between electric currents, whether produced 
by the ordinary electrical machine or by the 
voltaic pile and magnets; and particularly 
dwelt upon the important fact in the present 
case, of the needle placing itself invariably in a 
position directly across the wire which carries 
the electric current. The effect of the helix 
was then exemplified, in accumulating the 
power of a great extent of wire, so as to cause 
it to act simultaneously upon the same needle, 
and exert a consequent greater force. 

The telegraph devised by M. Ampére, and 
exhibited by Mr. Ritchie, consists of printed 
letters, fixed in a convenient position, but hid- 
den from view by light screens of card-paper ; 
each of these screens is fixed at the end of a 
light bar of wood, carrying a magnetic needle, 
and suspended by a thread; so that when the 
directive force of the earth’s magnetism made 
the needles poiat north and south, the screens 
hid the letters. Under each needle was a coil 
of wire, resembling the helix in action, and 
with the ends of which other wires were con- 
nected, which led to a distant place, where 
a small voltaic battery was stationed. By con- 
necting the ends of these wires with the battery, 
the current from it could be passed through any 
coil at pleasure: the needle over it imme- 
diately became deflected, and the letter instantly 
came into view. 

The proposed plan, therefore, is to have wires 
laid under the road, communicating from place 
to place, and made to conduct the electric 
current from the place where the news is 
known to that where it is unknown; at the 
latter place is the alphabet, with, of course, the 
usual abridgments, &c. A person at one end 
of the connexion makes contact of the proper 
wires with a trough, and the person at the 
other end instantly reads the letters. In this 
way conveyance would be momentary, and 
independent of weather, day or night, or any of 
the contingencies affecting ordinary telegraphic 
communication. Mr. Ritchie’s observations 
were well received by the audience. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Sin Henry Hatrorp, Bart., the President, 
in the chair.—A curious instance of nevus 
maternus, in the person of a child, was exhi- 
bited by the mother: the child (a male) was 
covered with numerous spots resembling large 
moles, of the colour of the giraffe’s skin. Two 
papers were read by Dr. Francis Hawkins, 
registrar of the College: these were answers 
to certain statistical questions proposed by the 
College of Physicians, and related to the cli- 
mate, soil, population, mortality, disease, and 
its mode of treatment, at Malta and in the 
Ionian Isles. The answers were received from 
Major General Ponsonby and his Excellency 
the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Isles, and laid before the College through the 
kindness of the Secretary of State. The pa- 
pers contained much curious information, col- 
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lected by the medical commissioners. of- Malta, 
and the inspector of health for the Ionian 
Islands. It appears that the mortality at Malta 
is about two and a half per cent; that of the 
diseases prevalent there, tetanus is particularly 
common amongst. blacksmiths and bakers, and 
is in these cases almost constantly fatal. Sub- 
joined was an account of a well-arranged medical 
school which has been opened at Malta. From 
the other paper we gleaned that the compara- 
tive salubrity of the different Ionian Islands 
varies greatly: it appears that the mortality is 
about eight in one hundred at Cephalonia ; 
whilst at Corfu it is little more than two, and 
at Zante it is barely three in the hundred. 
At Ithaca and Santa Maura some instances 
occurred of great longevity. Of the natural 
medicines there in use, many retained the same 
names they possessed in the days of Theophras- 
tus and other Greek philosophers. From the 
opposite coast of Epirus many empirics arrive, 
who appear to perform the more important 
operations of surgery with instruments en- 
tirely of their own invention, with great suc- 
cess! Both at Malta and in the Ionian Isles 
vaccination is practised. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


Mons. Champollion’s Eighteenth Leiter. 

Thebes (Medinet-Habou), June 30th, 1830. 
THE great mound of Medinet-Habou may be 
reached either by taking the road on the plain 
and crossing the Rhamesseion, the site of the 
Amenophion (Memnonium) and the calcareous 
remains of the Menephtheion, the great build- 
ing erected by the son and successor of Rhamses 
the Great ; or by following the little valley, at 
the entrances of which rises the small temple 
of Athér and Thmei. 

There, almost buried under the ruins of pri- 
vate dwellings, which have succeeded one 
another from age to age, are to be found a 
mass of highly important monuments, which, 
studied with attention, shew, in the midst of 
the greatest historical recollections, the state of 
the arts in Egypt, at all the principal epochs 
of her political existence. It is in some degree 
an abridged exposition of monumental Egypt. 
There are in fact united, a temple belonging to 
the most brilliant Pharaonic period, that of 
the earliest kings of the eighteenth dynasty ; 
an immense palace of the period of the con- 
quest ; a building of the first decline, on the 
Ethiopian invasion ; a chapel raised under one 
of the princes who broke the Persian yoke; a 
te a of the Greek dynasty ; propyla of the 

oman epoch ; and lastly, in one of the courts 
of the Pharaonic palace, columns which for- 
merly supported the pinnacle of a Christian 
church. 

A detail, however uncircumstantial, of that 
which the most curious of these various monu- 
ments presents, would lead me too far; I must 
content myself with a rapid sketch of each of 
the parts which form this mass of interesting 
structures ; beginning by those which appear 
on arriving at the mound on the side which 
fronts the river. 

In the first place we meet with a vast en- 
closure built of fine brown free-stone, little 
raised above the actual ground, and this is 
entered by a door, the jambs of which, scarcely 
overtopping the rude cornice that covers the 


wall of the enclosure, bear the pedestrian 
figure of a Roman emperor, whose hieroglyphic 
legend, inscribed on two united cartouches, is, 
** The Emperor Cesar-Titus-lius-Hadrianus- 
Antoninus-Pius.” 

The same prince is also represented on one 


of the two side doors of the enclosure, where 
he is worshipping before the triad of Thebes 
on the right, and before that of Hermonthis 
on the left. This is still an additional proof 
of the perpetual observance of good neighbour- 
ship which these local worships pay to one 
another. 

At the bottom of the enclosure rises a row 
of six columns, united three and three by inter- 
columnar walls, which have never received any 
sculptures. Among the heap of stones which 
have fallen from the upper parts of this build- 
ing, the imperial legend already quoted is 
again visible. The enclosure and the propylon, 
therefore, belong to the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. The bad style of the bas-reliefs also 
shews this. 

Crossing the propylon, we arrive at a great 
pylon, the door of which, ornamented with a 
cornice, still preserving its colours rather 
bright, is covered with religious bas-reliefs. 
The worshipper, Ptolemy Soter II., presents 
various offerings to the seven great elementary 
deities, and to the gods of the Theban and 
Hermonthic nomes. 

The wall of the enclosure and the propylon 
of Antoninus, as well as the pylon of Soter II., 
exhibited to me one remarkable circumstance ; 
namely, that these modern structures have 
been built at the expense of an anterior and 
much more highly important edifice. The 
stones which form them are covered with the 
remains of hieroglyphic legends, portions of 
religious or historical bas-reliefs, such as the 
heads or bodies of divinities, cars, horses, sol- 
diers, and prisoners of war; and lastly the 
fragments of a sacred calendar, and (which is 
legible on a number of stones, either entirely 
or partially) the pranomen or the name of 
Rhamses the Great. It is not in the least doubt- 
ful, to me at least, that these blocks have pro- 
ceeded from the demolition of the great palace 
of Sesostris, the Rhamesseion, ravaged a long 
time ago by the Persians, at the epoch at 
which, under Ptolemy Soter II. and Antoni- 
nus, the propylon and the pylon in question 
were built. 

To the pylon of Soter succeeds a little build- 
ing of more elegant execution, similar in its 
plan to the small open building of the Isle of 
Phile ; but the eight columns which supported 
it are now razed to the height of the walls of 
the inter-columns. All the bas-reliefs still ex- 
isting represent King Nectanebe, of the thir- 
tieth dynasty, the Sebennytic, worshipping the 
sovereign of the gods, Amon-Ra, and receiving 
the gifts and the benefits of all the other 
Theban gods. 

This chapel, of the fourth century before 
Christ, had been supported by a more ancient 
building, a pylon of moderate extent, the finely 
proportioned massives of which have suffered in 
many parts. Erected under the domination of 
the Ethiopian king Taharaka, in the seventh 
century before our era, the name, the preno- 
men, the titles, the praises of that prince, had 
been represented in the inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs decorating the faces of the two massives ; 
but at the period at which the Saites re-ascended 
the throne of the Pharaohs, it would appear 
that, by a general measure, they caused the 
names of the Ethiopian conquerors to be de- 
faced on all the Egyptian monuments. 

I have already noticed the proscription of the 
name of Sabacon in the palace of Lougsor ; the 
name of Taharaka here suffers a similar out- 
rage. But the hammers have not done their 
work so well as to prevent the recognition, 
without difficulty, of the constituent elements 





in the greater number of the existing car- 


touches. Further, the following inscription, 
relative to the embellishments executed under 
Ptolemy Soter II., is on the massive of the 
right :— 

“This beautiful repair was made by the 
king lord of the world, the great descendant of 
the great gods, he whom Phtha has proved, the 
living image of Amon-Ra, the son of the sun, 
the lord of diadems, the ever-living Ptolemy, 
the god beloved by Isis, the redeeming god 
(Soter, NT NOHEM), in honour of his father 
Amon-Ra, who has granted him the periods of 
panegyries on the throne of Horus.” 

It is not useless to compare this pompous 
legend of the Lagides, having reference to a 
few changed stones, with the legends which the 
Ethiopian, the actual founder of the pylon, has 
caused to be sculptured on the doorcase, and 
which contain only the following simple for. 
mula :—** Long live King Taharaka, the well. 
beloved of Amon-Ra, the lord of the thrones of 
the world.” 

On the two exterior massives of the pylon, 
this prince, to whom certain historical tradi. 
tions attribute the conquest of all northern 
Africa, to the Columns of Hercules, is repre. 
sented of colossal size, grasping with a vigorous 
hand the locks, gathered in a group, of van- 
quished nations, whom he menaces with a 
kind of club. 

Beyond Taharaka’s pylon, and in the wall 
of the north enclosure, two jambs of a door, of 
rose granite, still remain in their places, covered 
with legends, carefully executed, and containing 
the name and the titles of the founder, one 
of the greatest functionaries of the sacerdotal 
order, the hierogramatte and prophet Petame- 
noph. This is the same personage who caused 
to be dug, towards the entrance of the valley 
of E]-Assasif, the immense and prodigious ex- 
cavations which travellers admire under the 
name of the great Syringe. 

At length we arrive at the most ancient 
edifice—that of which the propylon of the Ro- 
man epoch, the pylon of the Lagides, Nec- 
tanebe’s chapel, and the pylon of the Ethiopian 
king, are only appendages. These various 
structures were only raised worthily to an- 
nounce the residence of the king of the gods, 
and that of the Pharaoh his representative 
upon earth. 

This old monument, which assumes at once 
the double character of a temple and a palace, 
is entirely composed of a great sanctuary, sur- 
rounded by galleries formed of pillars or 
columns, and by eight halls of greater or less 
size. 

There are on all the walls sculptures, exe- 
cuted with remarkable correctness, and very 
highly finished. They are bas-reliefs of the 
best epoch of the art. The decoration of this 
edifice also belongs to the reigns of Touth- 
mosis I., Touthmosis II., Queen Amensé, 
the regent Amenenthé, and Touthmosis IIL, 
the Meeris of the Greek historians. It was under 
this last Pharaoh that the greater part of the 
building was ornamented : the dedications of it 
are in his name. The following, which is under 
the right gallery, and one of the best preserved, 
will give an idea of all the others: 

First line. ‘* The life, the powerful Horus, 
the beloved of Phré, the sovereign of the 
higher and lower region, great chief of all parts 
of the world, the resplendent Horus, great by 
his strength; he who has smitten the nine 
bows (the nomad nations), the gracious god, 
the lord of the world, the establishing sun of 
the world, the son of the sun, Touthmosis, the 
benefactor of the world, living to-day and for 





ever.” 
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‘* He has caused these’ struc- 
tures to be executed in hononr of his father 
Amon-Ra, the king of gods; he has erected to 
him this great temple, in the western part of 
the Touthmoseion of Ammon, in fine brown 
freestone: this is what the ever-living (king) 
has done.” 

The greater number of the bas-reliefs deco- 
rating the galleries and the rooms of the build- 
ing, represent this king, Touthmosis III., pay- 
ing various homage to the gods, or receiving 
from them favours and gifts. I will cite only 
two pictures, sculptured on the wall of the left 
of the great hall or sanctuary. In the more 
extensive one, the helmed Pharaoh is conducted 
by the goddess Hathér and the god Atmou, 
who take him by the hand towards the mystic 
tree of life. The king of the gods, Amon-Ra, 
seated, traces with a pencil the name of Touth- 
mosis upon the thick foliage, saying, ‘* My 
son, establisher of the world, I place thy name 
on the tree Oscht, in the palace of the sun !” 
This scene passes before the twenty-five 
secondary divinities worshipped at Thebes, 
and disposed in two files; at the head of which 
is the following inscription :—‘* This is what 
the other divinities of Toph (Thebes) say: 
“Our hearts rejoice at the beautiful building 
constructed by the sun king, the establisher 
of the world.” 


———————— 
Second line. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tue President in the chair.—Three papers 
were read, viz., “* On the laws of the polari- 
sation of light by repartition,” by Dr. Brewster, 

-R.S.; “* On the action of the second surfaces 
of transparent plates upon light,” also by Dr. 
Brewster ;” ‘* On the integuments of the cro- 
codile, with observations on the structure of 
the rete mucosum,” by Thomas Bell, Esq., 
F.R.S. Sir Jeffery Wyatville, and two gen- 
tlemen, were proposed. Among the presents 
were the following important works :—the Ist 
vol. of the American translation of Laplace’s 
Mécanique Céleste, with a commentary by 
Dr. Bowditch of Boston; ten charts of the 
East Indian seas, by Captain Horsburgh ; Ist 
vol. of the Transactions of the Literary and 
Historical Society at Quebec. 

A paper was read, entitled, “ On the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the internal ear, by 
T. W. Chevalier, Esq. ;” communicated by 
Charles Bell, Esq., F.R.S. 

The author denies the correctness of the 
commonly-received opinion, that sounds are 
modulated in their passage through the tym- 
panum of the ear; and believes that the vi- 
brations are transmitted without modification 
to a medullary substance, which he thinks 
may be regarded as a process of the brain 
itself. He refers, for the proof of this pro- 
Position, to a paper of which he is the writer, 
published in the 13th vol. of the Medico-Chi- 
Turgical Transactions; and in which he en- 
Pome to ~~ that the malleus and the 

are so closely united by ligaments as to 
preclude the possibility of ‘nae moving as 
levers upon each other. The author lays it 
down as a fundamental proposition, that every 
— is characterised by three properties, 
ge are quite distinct from one another. 

4 € first of these is its degree of loudness ; 
t roe ee its tone; and the third its quality 
. nd. He conceives that the ear is capable 
» Presper. a mechanical separation of these 
diff properties; and of distributing them on 

iWerent portions of the organ,—without, how- 
ever, destroying their physical unity: and he 


claims to himself the originality of the dis- 
covery of the several portions of the nerve of 
hearing on which these different properties of 
sound are respectively impressed. That part 
of the organ which is adapted to distinguish 
the loudness of sound he terms the diameter ; 
that which conveys the perception of differences 
in tone he calls the tonometer; and thirdly, 
to that portion of the internal ear which is 
impressed by differences in the quality of 
sound, he applies the denomination of poio- 
meter. He regards the cochlea as performing 
the function of biameter, viewing it as being 
essentially a conoidal tube, which is coiled into 
a spiral form merely for the sake of greater 
compactness and strength; for he observes, 
that in the ears of singing birds, where com- 
pactnessis noobject, thecochleaisa straight tube. 
In order to explain his view of the office of this 
part of the ear, he assumes it as a principle, 
that where a liquid is propelled through a co- 
noidal tube, its pressure against the sides is 
inversely as the square of the area of a trans- 
verse section of the tube. This pressure, in 
the case of the scale of the cochlea, will be 
greatest at their apices. Hence, the impression 
of sound will be greatest at this part, and will 
diminish in regular gradation according as we 
trace the tubes from this part to their wider 
extremities ;—so that the louder the sound, the 
greater is the extent of the scala cochlee 
throughout which it is felt; an effect which 
will be still further augmented by the greater 
vascularity of the membrane of the scalw as it 
approaches the cupola. The author conceives 
that the internal ear is protected from the in- 
jurious impression of very loud sounds by the 
action of the stapedius muscle, which totally 
intercepts their transmission by the ossicula 
to the membrane of the fenestra rotunda, and 
which is impressed upon a particular branch 
of the auditory nerve distributed upon that 
membrane. This view of the subject, he 
thinks, is corroborated by comparative ana- 
tomy; the base of the scala tympani being 
particularly developed in animals easily awa- 
kened by noises, as the cat, hare, and stag. 
The author ascribes to the mastoid cells more 
particularly the power of transmitting sounds 
through the bones of the head; and denies 
that any sonorous vibrations can take place in 
close cavities filled with elastic fluid. 

The function of the auditory tonometer he 
assigns to certain medullary expansions, which 
he conceives he has discovered at the ampul- 
lular extremities of each of the semicircular 
canals. He is led to the belief, that the fluid 
in these canals is capable of a species of circu- 
lation, in consequence of the impulses received 
from the vibrations of the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis, which is itself set in motion by 
the chain of ossicula. This he infers from 
the circumstance, that the common orifices of 
superior and posterior canals, and that of the 
exterior canals, are immediately opposite to the 
fenestra ovalis in the cavity of the vestibule, 
while their remote extremities are at the 
greatest possible distance from the direction of 
the original impulses given by the stapes. The 
perceptions of tone conveyed by the three 
semicircular canals in each ear coalesce in the 
mind into one perception ; nevertheless there 
is an advantage in this triple organ, inasmuch 
as it may possibly be the means of our re- 
ceiving perfect impressions from different 
sounds, whether they be concords or discords ; 
and hence enabling us to perceive these qua- 
lities, for the perception of which the author 





does not see how a single organ could suffice. 
The writer, considering that, besides loudness 





and tone, sounds are also capable of being dis- 
tinguished by some other qualities, thinks that 
these differences of quality may arise from 
different laws of vibration. He imagines a 
monochord, for example, may, when vibrating 
so as to occasion sound, perform its vibrations 
in very different modes of acceleration or re- 
tardation of its velocity, and impress these 
different modes of vibration on the air and 
other media by which the sound is transthitted 
to the ear. The organ for the perception of 
these differences he conceives to be a part of 
the vestibulum, which he styles the poiometer, 
and where he has discovered a cushion of me- 
dullary matter, over which the lining mem- 
brane of the vestibule is loosely extended, so as 
to be unsupported and depressed at its centre. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Ow Thursday last, Mr. Hudson Gurney, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Mr. Markland com- 
municated an account of an inscription lately 
discovered in the governor’s apartments in the 
Tower. And a paper respecting the authorship 
of the Seven Sacraments, by Henry VIII., was 


read, illustrative of Mr. Amyot’s recent com- 
munication to the Society. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

TueE Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, president, 
in the chair.—A variety of donations were 
made to the Society, and several gentlemen 
were introduced, and took their seats for the 
first time as members. A further portion of 
Mr. S. Davis’s Memoir on Butan was read ; 
it began with an analysis of the system o 
government in that countgy, which seems to be 
nearly patriarchal ; the produce of labour going 
into a common stock, from which the wants of 
each individual are supplied, thus combining 
with the strict division of the community into 
classes, to obviate all motives to personal 
aggrandisement at the public expense: the 
baser passions of envy, hatred, and malice, 
having so little room for action, the Butans 
may be deemed, though a poor, a compara- 
tively happy people. Nor is their internal 
peace in any danger of interruption from 
without, inasmuch as the natural impediments 
of the country present an insurmountable 
barrier to foreign conquest. The paper pro- 
ceeds to detail some of the more curious of the 
religious ceremonies,—particularly one which 
takes place in September, and lasts twenty 
days, the last seven of which are occupied 
in performing dances by the priests, in masks 
and various fancy costumes. Some of the masks 
represent skulls, and others animals, the de- 
stroying power, &c. &c. One group having 
masks like skulls, and otherwise attired like 
skeletons, executed a sort of ** Dance of Death.’ 
The account terminates with remarks upon the 
natural productions of the country. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Iw consequence of the late hour at which our 
card of admission reached us, we were pre- 
vented from attending the annual meeting of 
the proprietors, professors, &c. of the London 
University. As seems to be the fashion of the 
day, we observe from the newspapers that a 
discussion ensued upon the report, in which 
retrenchment was loudly called for; and there 
was a rather curious debate on an allegation, 
that the Society had departed from its original 
principles, by permitting Mr. Dale to lecture 
on divinity, agreeably to the doctrines of the 
church of England. From the report itself, it 
appears that the medical pupils have greatly 
increased in numbers and that the other 
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classes, law have not flourished so 


excepted, 
much as was anticipated. The finances, though 
not overflowing, afford no grounds for alarm. 
There is, as it appears from advertisements in 
the newspapers since, a considerable schism in 
the camp; and it is evident that there is a 
serious di ment as to the mode of ma- 
naging this Institution. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
[Fourth Notice.] 

No. 17. Going to Market. W. Shayer.— 
The term gem has been very aptly applied to 
pictures of cabinet size, and of high quality 
in their execution. The performance before 
us is of this class, and certainly possesses the 
spirit and sparkle of the precious stone. The 
subject, from its variety and picturesque cha- 
racter, has often employed the pencils of our first 
artists, as well as those of the Flemish school; 
and with reference to the latter, Mr. Shayer’s 
picture strongly reminds us of the works of 
Tsaac Ostade. 

No. 5. Mother and Child. R. Edmonstone. 
—In this simple composition the artist has 
been eminently successful in depicting that 
tenderest and purest of all human affections— 

love. Theinnocent expression of the 
sleeping infant is also beautiful. Mr. Edmon- 
stone’s picture may not have the beau ideal 
of the Madonnas of Italy, but it has a much 
better quality—it touches the heart. 

No, 346. The Weekly Register. H. Liver- 
seege.—Under this hebdomadary title we have 
the representation pf an ‘ honest” cobbler, 
(how is it, by the by, that the craft seems 
to have acquired a prescriptive right to that 
epithet ?), who has quitted his old last for the 
last news. Subjects of this description are 
valuable chiefly for the means which they 
afford of exhibiting technical skill; and in 
that respect Mr. Liverseege has acquitted him- 
self very happily. His picture is painted with 
great delicacy and sweetness. 

No. 107. Windsor, from Clewer Meadows. 
T. C. Hofland.—A beautiful imitation of the 
tranquil and soothing etfect of moonlight, and 
deserving of a much better place than that 
which it occupies in the gallery. 

No. 343. Children at a Well. Miss Gould- 
smith.—One of the most pleasing pastoral 


compositions we remember to have seen; dis-|; 


playing all those qualities of art which are best 
calculated to shew to advantage the character 
of rustic scenery, 

No. 177. Battle of the Standard. J. Wood. 
—Among all the mortal struggles which have 
occurred in this struggling world, the battle 
of the Standard has ever been considered to 
give the artist one of the best opportunities 
of exhibiting the human figure in vigorous and 
varied action. The subject has been treated 
with great spirit by Mr. Wood; the principal 
gladiator is powerfully relieved, in respect both 
to light and shade, and to colour; and the 
effect throughout is brilliant and clear. 

No. 330. Pilgrim (painted at Rome). Colvin 
Smith.—From the last-mentioned warlike and 
animated, we turn, by way of contrast, to the 
present peaceful and tranquil subject; and a 
striking contrast it affords, not only in charac- 
ter and expression, but in tone and effect. It 
is a fine Guido-like head, and does Mr. Smith 
great credit. 

No. 26. Showery Weather; View near 
Mitcham. W. R. Earl.—Of such weather our 
last summer afforded the artist but too abund- 


ant opportunity for the study; and Mr. Earl, 





“ making a virtue of necessity,” has availed 
himself very judiciously of it. Besides the 
truth of the representation in that respect, 
his picture exhibits a well-chosen and faithful 
delineation of the mildly-featured and pleasing 
country in which the scene is laid. 

No. 131. Grange Bridge; Entrance to the 
Valley of Borrowdale, Cumberland: transient 
effect during a Thunder Storm. T. M. Ri- 
chardson, sen.—From the simple to the sub- 
lime. The warfare of the elements imparts 
dignity even to the most ordinary landscape ; 
how much more to such grand and picturesque 
forms as those which present themselves at the 
gorge of the rude and sequestered valley of 
Borrowdale! Mr. Richardson has well re- 
membered, and ably fixed on his canvass, the 
magnificent, though fleeting, effect which he 
has sought to depict. 

No. 445. Cobbler at Lunch. A. Fraser.— 
Another ‘* honest’? cobbler. At lunch! We 
should like to know at what hour a cobbler 
dines. Be that as it may, this little perform- 
ance, with its pictorial and Flemish character, 
affords a pleasing variety as a work of art. 

No. 398. Coast Scene near Berwick. T.S. 
Good. — Of this clever artist we may justly say 
that he is good on every ground, but that he 
is much better at home than abroad ; that is, 
that his interior have more truth and nature 
than his out-of-door scenes. 

No. 415. Apples. No. 417. Pears. A.J. 
Oliver, A.R.A.— Although devoid of any of 
the splendid accompaniments which frequently 
enrich subjects of this class, there is a fidelity 
in these little works which gives them great 
value. 

No. 432. The Toilet. J. Squire.—A very 
fair imitation of our favourite Flemish artist, 
P. De Hooge ; wanting, however, his firmness 
and finish. 

Having thus pointed out some of the chief 
varieties of this interesting Exhibition, we 
shall now take our leave of it; bidding it 
God speed! and hoping that the increasing 
sunshine of the season will not only, by 
casting additional lustre on its walls, shew still 
more strikingly the genius and the talents of 
the different artists who have contributed to 
their decoration, but will also warm the patriot- 
ism and taste of our wealthy amateurs into a 
determination to possess themselves of those 
beauties which they cannot fail to admire. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LEPANTO,. 


Own the deep Cusswzan tide, 

By Lepanto’s golden sands, 
A thousand galleys ride, 

With their stern and mail-clad bands, 
A thousand pennons stream 

O’er the waves, which glimmer there 
With the sabre’s lightning beam 

And the noontide torch’s glare. 


And like the clouds which sweep 
Where the summer breezes blow, 
Gleam their sails along the deep, 
And the tossing plumes below ; 
Each thirsty brand is bared, 
And each arrow at its aim, 
And the levelled gun prepared 
For the slowly waving flame. 


** Now sons of warlike sires, 
As your fathers fought before ; 
Midst yon quickly glancing fires, 
And that opening tempest’s roar, 
Be your native might revealed, 
Till each pallid crescent wane 





*Neath Anjou’s enflowered shield, 
And the lion flag of Spain.” 


As the arrowy flash which plays 
Round the mountain’s lordly brow, 
At that voice, one answering blaze 
Bursts from deck and foaming prow ; 
And the volumed smoke is rolled, 
Like the mist of falling night, 
With its dim and sulph’rous fold, 
Round the furnace of the fight. 


The Eve is on its way 

O’er the calm and tranquil seas, 
With its gently glancing ray, 

And its balm-dispensing breeze ; 
And the peaceful billows break 

O’er the rock’s emerging crest, 
As the waters of the lake, 

In its midnight hour of rest. 


Still, above that darkling tide, 
In their close and proud array, 
The conquering squadrons lordly glide. 
But the vanquished —where are they ? 
Not a bark is left in view, 
Not a wreck remains to tell, 
Where the Othman banner flew, 
And the swart Morisco fell. 


Wail, proud Byzantium ! wail 

O’er thy weak and perished trust ; 
Give thy tresses to the gale, 

And thy garments to the dust ; 
Behold thy baffled power 

In yon deep and heaving grave, 
And thy manhood’s cherished flower 

Like a weed upon the wave. 


But ye, Iberia’s daughters, 
Your choral voices raise, 
Like the sound of rolling waters, 
To the mingled song of praise : 
And, amidst the banquet’s splendours, 
Be heard the deathless strain 
To your Freedom’s tried defenders, 
And the victor bands of Spain. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
Lonpon is becoming all sights ; at least we are 
invited to spectacles at every corner of this 
vast metropolis. Come to the grand selection 
of music at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
under the direction of Mr. Hawes, during Lent, 
say the oratorio bills ; but the first, last night, 
was too late for our notice to-day. Come to 
the Colosseum, says Mr. Crook, and hear my 
lectures on stenomathics ; i. e. improving the 
mental faculties and facilitating the acquisition 
of knowledge—most desirable things to be 
accomplished! Come, says Mr. Haydon, to 
my exhibition ; where we are sure we should 
witness both the grand and the comic m 
art. Walk to the Gray’s Inn Lane bazar, 
writes Mr. Benjamin Walker, and you shall 
behold Miss Fabian ‘ spotted all over,” equal 
to the most beautiful leopard’s skin —a variety 
in the breeding of young ladies! Meet us, 
(which we had resolved previously to do, for the 
cause is a good and genuine public cause), write 
the respectable committee who have under- 
taken to promote the rebuilding of the English 
Opera House—a matter which need only be 
put fairly forward to insure its success ; 
we do hope the opportunity will be seized for 
making a noble street from the Strand north. 
ward, which will greatly improve the capital. 
Visit the Petit Louvre, and inspect a fine 
collection of pictures; visit the Banquet of 
Plato ; visit Brookes’s extraordinary museum : 





|-why, an editor of a Literary ought to be 
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—————__ ns 
congeries of Siamese twins, only with a power 
of separation and re-con-junction ¢ 

We have, however, had the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Burford’s Panorama of Calcutta,— 
one of the most splendid examples of this art 
we have ever inspected. Panoramas are in 
high favour with us, and we look upon every 
new production of the class to be a desirable 
accession of striking and memorable informa- 
tion for all ranks of life. Next to actually 
travelling to a city or country, these views 
afford the clearest and most comprehensive 
notions of what they really are ; and the young, 
in particular, never can forget the useful im- 
pressions of panoramic exhibition. In the 
present instance, the native costumes, re- 
markable characteristics, processions, jugglers, 
snake-dancers, palanquins, animals, &c. &c. 
are all introduced with brilliant effect; and, 
especially on the side where the river is seen, 
the performance is extremely picturesque and 
beautiful. 

On Thursday the benefit of the French 
actors at the King’s Theatre drew a bumper. 
Mr. Kean was ill; the elephant was well — so 
that nothing went off ill, but all well. 





DRAMA. 

A motion highly important to the interests 
of the drama was made by the Hon. G. Lamb 
in the House of Commons on Monday evening 
last. That gentleman has obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the amendment of the laws 
relative to dramatic literary property ; and there 
is some chance at length, we fervently hope, of 
dramatic writers being remunerated in propor- 
tion to the merit, or at least according to the 
success, of their pieces. As we have ever been 
the champions of that most unjustly, because 
thoughtlessly, decried race, our gratification is 
the greater at this gleam of sunshine which has 
so tardily broken upon their fortunes; and 
we seize this opportunity of laying before our 
readers the following short history of the eman- 
cipation of the French dramatists, extracted 
from the Code de Théétres, which has been for 
some time upon our table, awaiting this anti- 
cipated period. 

“* Half a century ago the cupidity of actors * 
made the law for authors, and government 
sanctioned or tolerated it, with culpable indif- 
ference. Every thing condemned genius to 
live upon glory, or die of hunger! At Paris 
dramatic authors took but little money, and for 
avery short time. In the country they took 
none, except when in a sudden fit of munifi- 
cence some manager forgot the habits of his pro- 
Session sufficiently to resign himself to an act 
of justice. Until nearly the end of the 18th 
century the established rules were as follow :— 
The Comédie Frangaise, the only theatre de- 
Serving the name, granted to authors whose 
pieces were performed there, after deducting the 
nightly and extraordinary expenses, the droits 
des pauvres, and of the opera, &c. the ninth of 

receipts for a five-act piece, the twelfth for 
a three-act, and the eighteenth for a one-act 
drama. But as no account was produced for 
the authors’ inspection, they were obliged to 
trust to the good faith of the management, 
both as to the true receipt, and as to the proper 
deductions, The theatre had also an easy mode 
of acquiring for ever, and without expense, the 
property of a work. According to the regula- 
tions, when the receipts of a certain piece fell 
below a fixed sum, it became instantly, and 
remained, the property of the theatre, what- 

* That is to say the actors who managed the theatre. 
Bind Théatre is still managed by an association 








ever might be its future attraction. Thus the 
managers of theatres had a thousand modes of 
raising or lowering the receipts—the choice of 
the day—the cast of the characters,—they 
availed themselves of every thing which could 
influence the public; and the author was robbed 
the moment it suited the direction to appro- 
priate the spoil to itself.* 

“In 1791, at length disappeared this state of 
things, the existence of which was an absolute 
scandal to a nation that in all times had strug- 
gled for pre-eminence in science, arts, and 
letters.+ The law of the 13th of January, 
1791, ordained that the works of living authors 
should not be represented upon any French 
theatre without the formal and written consent 
of the authors, under pain of confiscation, for 
the profit of the authors, of the whole product 
of the representations. This ordinance has 
since been re-modelled and developed in the 
428th and 429th articles of the penal code, with 
an additional fine on the managers of 50 francs 
in the lightest, and 500 francs in the strongest 
case. .. - The J9th of July in the same year 
this law was confirmed by another, which gave 
an additional advantage to authors in the ordi- 
nance, that their share of the receipts should 
not be seized by the creditors of the proprietor 
of the theatre. The pr incial gers, 
however, unwillingly abstained from benefiting 
by an abuse, which self-interest had induced 
them to look upon as aright. By dint of peti- 
tioning, protesting, and exclaiming, they ma- 
naged to create an interest; and in order 
to conciliate every body, the National Assem- 
bly, on the 30th of August, 1792, issued a new 
decree which did justice to nobody. Recognis- 
ing, like its predecessors, the rights of property, 
it legalised at the same time the ancient 
neglect of them, and restrained the authors for 
the future. It declared that works published 
and represented at any theatre out of Paris 
previously to the 13th of January, 1791, with- 
out the written consent of the authors, or legal 
reclamation on their part, could continue to be 
acted every where without payment. Again, 
it imposed on authors the necessity of stipulat- 
ing with printers and publishers for a reserva- 
tion of their rights respecting representation ; 
as if, to prove the crime of the thief, it was 





* This neglect of the rights of property, this fraudulent 
and ridiculous custom, was justly exposed in a short con- 
versation between Beaumarchais and the actors of the 
Comédie Francaise. ‘* One day,” says he, ‘in their 
assembly, one of them asked me whether it was my in- 
tention to give my play to the theatre, or to exact the 
droit dauteur.” replied, smiling, like Sganarelle, «I 
will give it if I choose to give it, and I will not give it if 
I do not choose; at any rate that will not hinder my 
examination of the accounts: a present can only be 
thought handsome when the va™e of it is perfectly un- 
derstood by the giver.” One _f the — actors 

ressed the point on me, saying, ‘‘ If you will not give 
it us, sir, at least say how many times you desire it should 
still be played for your profit, and after what period it 
shall become ours.” ‘* What necessity, gentlemen, is 
there that it should become yours?” ‘* A great many 
authors make that arrangement with us.” ‘* They are 
inimitable authors.” ‘* They think themselves very well 
off, sir; for if they no longer share in the profits of their 
work, they have at least the pleasure to see it represented 
much more frequently: the theatre is always ready to 
answer to its eg py Would you wish your play 
should be acted for your profit six times more—-eight 
times—-ten times—-speak !” I thought the proposition so 
droll, that I > in the same tone, ‘* As you permit 
me to decide, I demand that my play shall be acted for 
my profit one thousand and one times.” ‘* Sir, you are 
very modest!” ‘* As modest, gentlemen, as you are just. 
What fancy is this, to become the heirs of persons still 
living? My play not becoming your property till the 
receipts fall to a very low sum, ~ ought rather to wish 
it may never belong to you. he eight-ninths of one 
hundred louis are surely worth more than the nine-ninths 
of fifty. I perceive, gentlemen, that you love your own in- 
terests better than you understand them.” 

+ ‘* Would one believe that, respecting literary property, 
England, whose laws are continually held up to us as mo- 
dels, is even now as barbarous as was France sixty years 
ago ?"=-Note of the French editor. 


necessary for the true proprietor to declare that 
he did not choose to be robbed. Finally, the 
decree restricted this reservation to the term of 
ten years; thusengaging the author not to live 
longer, unless he wished to see strangers seize 
on his property, &c. ° ad ° 

“Such laws are worse than the absence 
of all law; abuses appearing to some eyes as 
perfectly legitimate when they are dressed in 
legal forms. Fortunately the decree of August 
1792 survived but one year ; and on the 17th 
of July, 1793, a law was introduced, recognis« 
ing the rights of authors to sell, or to cause to 
be sold, the whole or part of their works, and to 
exercise all rights of property in them during 
the whole term of their lives, and to their heirs 
or assigns for ten years after their (the author’s) 
decease ; and as it was endeavoured to raise 
arguments upon some general terms employed 
in this law to prove that it had no reference to 
dramatic authors, the National Convention, by 
a decree September 1, 1793, formally declared 
the contrary, and positively affirmed, that the 
laws of the 13th September, 1791, and of the 
19th July, 1793, should apply in all their dis. 
positions to dramatic works. 

To avoid entering into unpleasant details, 
the authors have given up all personal collec. 
tion of the sums due to them, which, in three 
parts of the Parisian theatres, are calculated 
according to the receipts, and, in some of 
the smaller theatres in Paris, and in all the 
country ones, are regulated by so much per 
representation. Their interests are confided to 
two respectable agents, MM. Prin and Michel. 
These two gentlemen receive at Paris the sums 
due to the authors, and cause them to be col- 
lected in the country by correspondents en- 
dowed with their powers. ° 

The lines distinguished by italics in the fore- 
going extract are forcibly illustrative of the 
true merits of the question, and singularly in 
accordance with the present situation of » Bon 
tricals in England. Our provincial managers, 
like those of France, have fancied an abuse has 
by custom become a right, and will no doubt 
consider it a crying injustice that they should 
no longer be allowed to appropriate to them. 
selves the goods and chattels of their neigh- 
bours. Some years ago, the manager of any 
respectable country theatre was happy to give a 
moderate sum for an authentic copy of an un- 
published drama, acted at a metropolitan esta- 
blishment; er, at any rate, to request the 
permission of the proprietors of such drama to 
perform it, and to acknowledge their right to 
withhold that permission if it were their inte. 
rest or pleasure so todo. But, discovering the 
inefficiency of the laws for the protection of 
such property, they have, latterly, in the most 
audacious manner, set both justice and cour- 
tesy at defiance, and encouraged short-hand 
writers to take down the dialogue of plays, for 
the copy-rights of which considerable sums have 
been given by the proprietors of the London 
theatres, and snapped their fingers at the lawful 
owners. As acase immediately in point, we be- 
lieve we are correct in stating, that Mr. Arnold 
having paid 1007. for the exclusive privilege of 
performing, or allowing to be performed, the 
popular melo-drama of the Bottle Imp, has had 
the mortification of finding it acted all. over the 
country, without the possibility of preventing 
such an infringement of his just rights. We 
know the defence that will be attempted to be 
set up upon this oceasion, and can anticipate 
the sneers at the miserable translators and 
adapters of the day. To shew these gentle- 
men the utter weakness of their cause, we will 





allow them to rate the worth of modern dra- 
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matic productions at one farthing each— the 
smallest coin ‘of the realm; and then we will 
ask the public, and their representatives in 
parliament, if the dramatist or his assignee has 
not a claim to that farthing? If the pieces pro- 
duced in London are such literal translations 
as they are deemed, let the country manager 
pay some schoolboy for a version of the French 
drama, to which he has an equal right with the 
original translator. But no;—that will not 
suit the gentleman’s purpose. It is the version 
that has received the stamp of London appro- 
bation. It is the already popular, and conse- 
quently cleverly rendered drama, which is the 
legal property of its adapter or assignee, that 
his mouth waters for: but why should he hesi- 
tate to steal it when there is no redress for the 
owner, except that procured by an appeal to a 
Court of Chancery, whose tardy decree will just 
stop the performance of the piece about the 
time it has ceased to be lucrative to the pur- 
loiner, who, religiously obeying the equitable 
mandate, leaves the unfortunate dramatist to 
pay the expenses of the application! And with 
these facts staring our critics in the face, they 
talk of the decline of the drama, ‘and are asto- 
nished that nobody will write a five-act comedy 
for the pleasure of seeing it acted throughout 
England to crowded houses, without being a 
penny the better for it! 


KING’S THEATRE. 
THE scanty audiences which have as yet 
attended this theatre must be truly discou- 
ng to its active proprietor. 
he performances of. the past week were 
Rossini’s Cenerentola and the Carnival de 
Venice. La Cenerentola is not a great 
favourite of ours; nevertheless, it was very 
creditably performed. A Signor Ambrogi 
made his début on these boards in the part 
of Don Magnifico. Signor A. possesses a 
baritone of some power, but we think him a 
better actor than a singer. However, we shall 
not pronounce upon his merits until we hear 
him in the réle of the Podesta of la Gazza 
Ladra. This part was originally written for 
him by Rossini; and it is said he performed it 
very successfully at Naples. Signor Santini 
personated the part of Dandini ; he looked the 
character very well; but he is much mistaken 
if he imagines the buffo style of singing to 
be his forte. We strongly recommend him to 
attempt nought but the serious. Blasis ac- 
quitted herself with her usual ability : we could 
have wished her better supported in the female 
cast. Donzelli’s singing in this opera is more 
to our taste than any in which we have yet 
heard him. The more he modulates his forty- 
horse-power voice, the more he will please 
those who know the difference between bellow- 
ing and singing. He is a good actor, and we 
are persuaded might, with his beautiful tones, 
be, as he is by some considered, ‘ the best 
tenor in Europe.” 
A Signor Costa Rugieri has succeeded to the 
ee too long held by Boscha, who, we fancy, 
as left London, as we do not observe that 


he is employed any where. 


DRURY LANE. 
So much of our Gazette has been devoted this 
day to a notice of the important alterations 
respecting dramatic property, now under con- 
sideration in Parliament, that we have barely 
room to notice the success of Mr. Poole’s three- 
act drama, on Tuesday last, entitled Past 
and Present, or the Hidden Treasure ; which 
he has adapted, with his usual felicity, from 
the Antoine of the French stage, and thereby 





afforded Farren an opportunity of rivalling, if 
not of surpassing, Potier, and settling the ques- 
tion, if any doubt yet remained, as to his being 
the very first actor now on the London boards. 
The disgraceful scene that occurred here on 
Monday evening has been commented on with 
prope: indignation by the daily press. We may 
have something to say upon it ourselves next 
week. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Miss Kemsxe’s Mrs. Beverley, for the above 
reason, must also stand over till next Saturday. 
Those members of the crowded audience with 
whom we have met, generally speak of it as 
Miss Kemble’s highest effort. 





VARIETIES. 


Economical Water Colour for Rooms.—Take 
a quantity of potatoes and boil them—then 
bruise them, and pour on boiling water until a 
pretty thick mixture is obtained, which is to 
be passed through a sieve. With boiling water 
then make a thick mixture of whitening, and 
put it to the potato mixture. To give colour, 
if white is not wanted, add the different- 
coloured ochres, lamp lamp-black, &c., according 
to circumstances. This paint dries quickly, is 
very durable, and has a good appearance to the 
eye—French Paper. 

M. Niebuhr.— We are sorry to see it stated 
in the German journals, that M. Niebuhr’s 
house, at Bonn, has been consumed by fire ; 
and that, in common with his library, the 
MS. copy of his third volume of Roman His- 
tory, which he had just finished for the press, 
has perished. This heavy loss, it is added, 
has thrown the unfortunate author into a 
state of great despondency. 

Greece. —The savans from Florence, who 
accompanied the scientific expedition of M. 
Champollion, and whose expenses were de- 
frayed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, have 
returned laden with the products of their re- 
searches. These consist of eight mummies, 
and upwards of seventy cases filled with vases 
and other relics of antiquity. They have also 
1300 drawings of ruins, &c. which were made 
during their stay in Egypt. 

A new tragedy, entitled Procida, by the poet 
Nicolini, has been played at Florence with 
great success. It has excited universal sur- 
prise that the censorship should have suffered 
this piece to be acted, as it is filled with indig- 
nant passages against a foreign yoke, and 
public appeals to independence. 

Atmospheric Phenomena.— The Dutch pa- 
pers state, that on the 3d inst. and during the 
severe weather in Amsterdam, there were ob- 
served two bows before the rising of the sun; 
two luminous bodies like comets, the bodies 
of which appeared to be approaching the sun, 
at the same time that the tails receded from 
it. In the clouds two rainbows were also seen ; 
the one in the usual form, and the other re- 
versed immediately over it. The colours of 
both were splendid. A similar appearance is 
said to have been witnessed also on the 4th 
instant. 

Egypt.—The following paragraph appears in 
a French paper of Wednesday last :—‘ The 
departure of Mr. Taylor for Egypt is announ- 
ced. He is to direct the researches undertaken 
by the orders of government, and to manage 
the transport of the obelisks known under the 
name of Cleopatra’s Needles. Among the 
companions of his journey is M. Botta, a 
young physician, son of the author of the 
History of Italy. M. Botta, who is just ree 





turned from a voyage to China, and round the 
world, goes to Egypt with the intention of 
visiting the interior of Africa.” 

Insanity in the United States.—It appears, 
from a pamphlet lately published in New York, 
that in the lunatic asylum in that city, of 
1,584 patients who were confined there in g 
certain number of years, 700 being a proportion, 
of 44°19 in every 100 were discharged cured, 
In the lunatic asylum of Pennsylvania, of 3,487, 
1,254 were cured, being 35°96 in every 100; 
and the average number of cures in all the 
lunatic asylums throughout the United States 
was 41°30 to every 100; whilst in France it is 
44°81, and in England only 37:40. In the 
state of New York, the population of which 
was in 1825, 1,616,458, the number of lunatics 
was 819, and that of idiots 1,421; being one 
lunatic or idiot to every 720 inhabitants. In 
Paris the proportion is 1 to 350; in London 
1 to 600, and in Scotland 1 to 400. 

Wonder of Wonders !—A French paper, (Le 
Voleur,—we think Le Menteur would have 
been a fitter name,)—states, that a lady, far 
advanced in pregnancy, having taken an unac. 
countable longing for a placard on the outside 
of a house, bearing the words, Joli appartement 
garni a lover ; and being unable to obtain it, fell 
into a state of great nervous irritatiou, and has 
been brought to bed of a child, having on its 
body, in legible characters, Joli appartement 
garni & louer. 

Parisian Statistics.—It appears from a work 
recently published in Paris, from official re. 
turns, that of the amount of taxation paid by 
the whole of France, Paris, which does not 
contain one-thirtieth of the population, pays 
nearly one-tenth, viz. 91,758,219 f.; it being 
the principle of the French government to 
apportion the burden of taxation according to 
the supposed means of bearing it. The number 
of deaths by suicide in Paris appears to have 
increased very much during late years, but 
there are official returns in this work for only 
1824 and 1826. In 1824, the number was 37], 
and in 1826, 511. The number of ministers of 
the Established Roman Catholic Church in 
Paris, is 764, who are said to be sufficient for 
the population. Taking the average throughout 
France, from this scale, 24,000 would be suf- 
ficient ; but the authorities pretend that 52,000 
are requisite, and there are now in France 
37,000. The number. of students in the dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical schools is 44,000. 

New Road of St. Gothard.—The last number 
of the Revue Encyclopédique contains a long 
notice of the works which are going on at St. 
Gothard. The most remarkable road now in 
preparation is that which traverses the Schzl- 
lenen, in the canton of Uri. This is cut 
through enormous masses of granite, and the 
bridges are magnificent. The ascent is very 
gradual, being never more than 8 feet in 100, 
and sometimes only 6. Seven hundred persons 
are employed on these works. 

Paris Festivities.—All the refreshments at 
the late ball in Paris for the benefit of the poor 
were paid for by the king. The guests cot- 
sumed 8000 ices, orgeats, lemonades, &c. and 
8000 cakes; and there were burnt in the 
theatre 1000lbs. of wax candles. 

Forests of France.—The whole surface of 
France is 107,405,600 English acres, of which 
nearly one-eighth is covered with woods, one- 
sixth of which belong to government, who 
derive from them a net annual revenue of 
twenty-two millions of francs. 

Longevity. — The St. Petersburg papers an- 
nounce the death of a man at Moscow 
150 years. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. IV. Scott’s Scotland, Vol. II. 
fcp. 68. Se Tibet's Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Surgery, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Seymour on Diseases 
of the Ovaria, 8vo. with a folio Atlas of Plates, l/. 1s.; 
India proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Duppa’s Travels on the Con- 
tinent, Sicily, and Lipari Islands, 2d edition, royal 8vo. 
18s. bds. $ in. Reflections, &c. 12mo. 2s. —Me- 
moir of Sir T. S. Raffles, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds.—Pinnock’s 
Grammar of Sacred History, 18mo. 5s. 6d. sheep.—Web- 
ster’s Latin Delectus, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep.—Shaw’s History 
of the Chapel at Luton Park, imperial folio, 4/. 4s.; India 
proofs, 6. 6s. bds.—The Dominie’s » 3 vols. post 
gvo. 1. 4s. bdss»—Deane on the Worship of the Serpent, 
vo. 12s. bds.—Newnham on Superstition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds—The Pulpit, Vol. III. 11 Portraits, 8vo. 8s. bds.— 
Humphry’s Discourses to Youth, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.— 
Lessons in Ancient History, by a Lady, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 
~Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
—Tucker’s Records of the Supreme Court of Newfound- 
land, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Fisher’s Remains, by Brown, 8vo. 
ls. 6d. bds.—Family Oblation, or Prayers for Domestic 
Worship, 12mo. 5s. bds-—The Drama brought to the 
Test of Scripture, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Hofland’s Stolen 

, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—The Jewish Maiden, by the 
author of Ambition, 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 2s. bds.—-Heastie on 
Yellow Fever, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds—Maunder’s Treasury of 
Knowledge, royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
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ter. Barometer. 
to 29.61 to 29.67 
29.74 
29.89 
29.40 
29.61 
Tuesday -- 23 29.83 
Wednesday 24 43. 30.00 

Prevailing wind N.W. and S.W. Except the 19th and 
20th, generally cloudy and raining; a little snow fell on 
the evening of the 18th; a shower of small hail on the 
19th. Rain fallen, +675 of an inch. 

Ed CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


From 26. 
21. 
20.5 
24.5 
28. 


imonton. 
Latitude------ 519 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* A great influx of matter compels us reluctantly 
to postpone our second notice of Lord Londonderry’s 
Memoirs; and many other interesting articles. 

#@ We shall give an extra half sheet (gratuitously) 
next week, in order to clear our arrears with advertising 
friends; and also to ease our subsequent Numbers from 
the pressure of literary and scientific intelligence. 

o C. J. H.: the Conversazioni are at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern : there is also, we believe, a club. 

Errata.—In the paragraph headed Egypt, page 124, 
middle column, line 21, for ‘* ass” read ‘* ape.” In the 
Review of Memoirs of the Tower, page 119, col. 3, line 3 
from the end, for «« Brayley,” read ‘* Bayley.” Thesmaller 
publication by Messrs. Britton and Brayley, we may ob- 
serve, goes into matters not canvassed by Mr. Bayley in 
his excellent and elaborate work : we would particularly 
refer our readers to the exposition of the long-continued 
and showman-like humbug respecting the armour and 
armories, now so much reformed by the intelligence and 
exertions of Dr. Meyrick.—By an unlucky oversight in 
our last, the Bakerian lecture was placed under the head 
** Royal Institution,” instead of « Royal Society.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists is open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five | 


in the Evening. 
Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL 


. NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
i All Works of Art intended for the ensuing Exhibition with the 
Society of British Artists, must be sent on Monday the Ist, or 
Tuesday the 2d of March, between the Hours of Ten and Six in 
the Evening, after which time no Works can be received. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 





Library of Valuable and Scarce Books. 
By Auction, by WINSTANLEY and SONS, at the Mart, 
on Thursday, 4th March, at 11 o’Clock, 
Small and Select Libr of Books, in 
ae English, French, German, and Italian Literature, 
peed = em rare, and very elegantly bound. Among them will 
: > eee French and Italian Dictionary, Hederici Lexi- 
od n ere 8 Scotland, Sale’s Koran, Martini Istoria Critica, 
pe sete’ . ife of Mary Queen of Scots, Potter’s Antiquities, 
ot ert mollett’s England, Belsham’s George the Third, the 
odern Traveller, Sharpe's Prose Writers, Denina del Revo- 
juzioni d'Italia; Latm Classics, D. ens Epi 
— on linen; Titi Livii Historiarum ; and many other scarce 


To be viewed on Wednesday, the 3d. 
the Mart, and of Winstanley and 





Catalogues may be had at 
Sons, Paternoster Row. 





R. BROOKES’S MUSEUM of ANA- 
TOMY, Blenheim Street, Great Marlborough Street. 

Messrs. WHEATLEY and ADLARD respectful 
that the Sale of this highly important and scientific 
commence on Monday next, the Ist of March, and continue for 
Twenty-two following Evenings, at half-past Six precisely. 

The Collection embraces an almost endless assemblage, in every 
department of Anatomy, Zootomy, Zoology, &c. mong the 
most prominent may be noticed upwards of Thirty Human Ske- 
letons—more than One Hundred Crania, many of them exempli- 
fying the dire effects of the most mali, Di \bou 

ttles, aad r laimi: 








the utmost interest—an 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 3vo. 
ORD GLENGALL’S COMEDY of the 


FOLLIES of FASHION, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Epicharis, a Tragedy, by the Author of 
6d. 


«« Granby,” and *‘ Herbert Lacy.” 8vo. 3s. 





g subjects 
infinity of Vascular Preparations —Human and 
M of every descripti eral M i Ske- 
letons of Birds, Reptiles, &c. finely d—b y stuffed 
Birds and Quadrupeds, in many instances excessively rare. 
he Museum will continue on view on the Days of Sale, 
from Eleven till Three. 
Catalogues may be had, with Cards to view, at Messrs. Wheatley 
and Adlard’s Offices, 191, Piccadilly. 


P 











‘aluable Prints. 


V 
R. HESSEY will have the honour to 
submit for Sale by Auction, at Mr. Curtis’s Rooms, 
265, Regent Street, on Monday, March 8, 1830, at Twelve o’Clock, 
an exceedingly select COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, formed 
with the object of comprising first-rate Specimens of the most 
eminent Masters in the Art, and comprehending the Italian, 
German, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English Schools. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the ms, No. 265, or at 
Mr. Hessey’s Office, No. 279, Regent Street. 





Just published, 
~ 
HE PASSES of the ALPS. 
By WILLIAM BROCKEDON. 

Complete, containing above 100 Plates. The price of the 
Work, in two volumes, boarded in cloth and lettered, imperial 
8vo. 10/.; royal 4to. Proofs, 15l.; ditto, India paper, 20/.; Proofs 
before the letters, imperial 4to. 30/.; ditto, with Etchings, 40/. ; 
colombier folio, with Ktchings, 631. 

'o be had of the Author, 29, Devonshire Street, Queen Square ; 
and of Rodwell, New Bond Street; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill ; 
Carpenter and Son, Bond Street; Colnaghi and Son, Pall Mall 
East; F.G. Moon, Threadneedle Street ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court ; and Walther, Brydges Street, Strand. 

«* This beautiful and, we may add, magnificent work, has been 
completed in a style which makes us anxious to recommend so 
interesting a performance to our readers. A hundred and nine 
plates, charmingly engraved, will shew them what English art 
can do in representing the wildest and the most lovely scenes of 
nature; while the narrative is at once historically important and 
highly entertaining.’ —Foreign Literary Gazette, Feb. 3, 1830. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


Just published by R. Ackermann, Strand 


, 
HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAIT of 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to Her Highness the Princess Victoria, engraved by 
T. Woolnoth from the original Picture, painted by H. Collen, 

in the possession of the Princess. 

Prints, 5s.; India proofs, 7s. 6d. A few select do. 10s. 6d. 
ss Also lately published, 

A Portrait of the Princess Victoria, en- 
graved by T. Woolnoth from a Picture by Anthony Stewart, and 
dedicated, by special permission, to H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent. Price, Prints, 5s.; Proofs on India paper, 7s. 6d. 





Just published, embellished with a Plate from an Original 
Drawii ich 


ing by Richter, 

HE REPROOF of BRUTUS; a Poem 
(the Shade of Brutus reproving the Irish Absentees at 
Rome): in which are made distinct Appeals on the State of the 
Country to the Archbishop of Canterbury—the Bishop of London 
—Sir Francis Burdett— Messrs. Peel, Brougham, Hume, Horton, 
Sadler, and Huskisson—Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Moore, Wilson, and Sir Walter Scott—Messrs. Malthus, 

M‘Culloch, and Mill. 

By the Author of the “ Revolt of the Bees.” 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row ; and Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 
Just published, a superior edition, with Additions (done up in a 
Case to imitate a book), price 7s. 6d. of the Royal Game of 

MNIBUS; with a new Set of Engravings, 
drawn by first-rate Artists, and engraved by W. C. 
Walker; the whole beautifully printed in Gold—part on ena- 
mellied Cardboard—with a Book of Directions; the whole forming 
one of the most amusing and tasteful things of the kind ever in- 


vented. 
Published by D. Carvalho, 74, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square; 
sold also by Simpkin and Marshall. 
Also just published, Post 32mo. gilt edges, price 6d. 
Rules and Directions to play the Game of 
Omnibus, with a Frontispiece, printed in Gold. 





Colosseum, Regent’s Park. 

HE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to 
Mr. CROOK’S System of oe thee the Mental Facul- 
ties, and facilitating the Acquisition of Knowledge, will be given 
on Monday next, March the Ist, and also on the following Wed- 

nesday, at one o’Clock, to a Minute. 

Tickets may be had (gratis) at the North Lodge. 
On the following Friday, Monday, and Wednesday, at the above 
Hour, will be delivered, an Explanatory Course of Three Lec- 
tures. 





Tickets for the Course ..............One Guinea. 
Family Tickets, admitting Three....T wo Guineas. 
*,* Terms for Private Lectures may be known of Mr. Crook, 
Vo. 1, Lisson Grove, New Road. 





MUSIC. 
USICAL EDUCATION.—DR. ESSEX 


begs to announce to his friends and the public, that he 
has Removed to 21, Dorset Place, Dorset Square, gent’s Park, 
where himself and the Misses Essex will continue their Instruc- 
tion on the Piano-forte, Harp, and Singing. The pupils will 
have the age of ising with pani and may 
be taught, if required, Thorough Bass and Harmony on Mr. 
l.ogier’s system. Private families and schools attended. Gentle- 
men are received in the evening for the practice of glees and in- 
strumental music. Thereis a vacancy for one professional pupil. 








Ato. 21. 128. 6d. 
EMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 
SERVICES of the late SIR THOMAS STAMFORD 
RAFFLES, F.R.S. particularly in the Government of Java and 
Bencoolen; with Details of the C and R of the 
Eastern Archipelago. By HIS WIDOW. 
2 vols. Svo. 1/. 8s. 2d edition, . 
2. The History of Java, by the late Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles. . ; 
3. Ninety-Six Plates, illustrative of the 
above, 2/. 2s. i 
4. Map for ditto, folio, 6s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Actual State of India. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine portrait, 
| IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR 
THOMAS MUNRO, Bart. K.C.B. late Governor of 

Madras, with Extracts from his Private Papers. 

By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
“ The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro, just 
pasnaien, may be said to comprehend an accurate history of 
ndia during the last forty-five years. His minutes and papers 
upon the opening of the trade, the system of internal govern- 
ment, and other questions relative to the general management 
of British India, will be read at this moment with the deepest 
interest.’’—Morning Journal. 

Henry Colburn oat | Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





State of Greece and the Greek Islands. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
A PICTURE of GREECE, comprising 
é the Personal Narrative of Travels in that interesting 
ountry. 
By JAMES EMERSON, Esq., COUNT PECCHIO, and 
W. H. HUMPHREYS, Esq. ims 

2. Letters from the /Egean, comprising an 
interesting Account of the Greek Islands. By James Emerson, 
E 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Engravings, 18s. 

«* The present work is a mine of oriental information: it con- 
tains abundance of valuable notes, on the manners, dress, lan- 
guage, character, and politics, of the people of the Levant.”— 
Morning Journal. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 





Elegantly printed in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait by 
Burnet, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 18s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq. Now first collected. 

« This handsome though small edition of Mr. Campbell’s Poe- 
tical Works must be received with universal favour. Never did 
poet produce a work more deserving of female acceptation.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





2 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 

with numerous Plates, Woodcuts, Diagrams, &c. 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 
and Theoretical; containing an Account of all recent 

Investigations and Discoveries. 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Edition of Bishop Heber's Travels. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s, a fourth edition of 
> 
N ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through 

the UPPER PROVINCES of INDIA. 

By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, 

ate Bishop of Calcutta. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8 vols. foolscap 8vo. 21s. new edition 


DVENTURES of HAJJI 
BABA. 
2 vols. foolscap, 15s. 
Hajji Baba in England. By the Author of 
“ Hajji Baba.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








2d edition, price 6s. 


TORIES of CHIVALRY and 
ROMANCE. 

“ The descriptions are mostly in good keeping with the periods 
they are meant to describe; they have throughout an air of pro- 
bability, and the reader may almost fancy himself carried back 
some centuries to witness some of the vivid and heroic pictures 
ey Monthly Magazine. 

“ We have here a variety of stirring traditions and pleasing his- 
torical incidents, wrought into a series of very interesting and 
characteristic stories.”—Literary Magnet. 

“« These tales are accurate pictures of the manners, &c. of the 
stirring times they describe.”—Literary Gazette. 

mdon: Published by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. 4 


il. 48. 
HE HISTORY of the RISE of the 
MAHOMEDAN POWER in INDIA, till the Year A.D. 
1612. Translated from the original Persian of MAHOMED 
KASIM FERISHTA. 
By JOHN BRIGGS, M.R.A.S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Madras Army. 
“ Colonel Briggs’s book is one of those which Belong to the 
library as a sterling and permanent work.”—Literary Gaxette, 
Sept. 19, 1829. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Cuma in "TRAVEL ; or, the 
Last Days of a PHILOSOPHER. 
ir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 


py President of the Royal al Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days of Fly-fishing, a new edition, with 
Pilates and Woodcuts, 12s. 


Stuart and Revett’s Anti: pares ~<a now completed 
a 


TUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUI- 
TIES of ATHENS, Part X. with Supplement, which 
completes Vol. IV. and the Work, is now in the course of deli- 
very to the Subscribers. The Work consists of a much aug- 
mented edition of the 3 vols. of Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities 
of Athens, with Corrections and very considerable additions of 
Notes, &c. elucidatory of Temples and Antiquities, the result of 


more recent ches. 
Edited by W. KINNARD. 
Vol. IV. entitled the Antiquities of Athens, | . 


and other Places = haga Sicily, &e. 

are the united Productions of 
Messrs. C. R. Citeall, A.R.A. F.S.A., W. Kinnard, T. L. Do 
naldson, W. Jenkins, and W. Railton, Architects; and will be 
found to contain Original Subjects of great interest, and entirely 
relating to pure Grecian Art. The whole ae : vols. royal 
folio, with upwards of 200 Plates, price in boards, 15/. 15s. 

The F Fourth Volume of the preceding W ork is printed of a size 
to correspond with the imperial folio volumes of the Original 
Works of Stuart and Revett—Antiquities of Ionia, Attica, &c.; 
to the former of which it is berg 4 applicable, as being 
ee to that great Athenian Work, price in boards 

2s. 


Gothic Architecture. The whole Interior 
of King H the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, consisting 
_ Series cates of Practical Drawii of Plans, Elevations, Interior 

Perspective, Views, Sections, Details, Mouldings, (rnaments, 
and es of the Chapel, drawn from actual admeasure- 
ments, by Cottingham, Architect; with Observations on 
Gothic py Seb and ee heenea -press Description, atlas 
folio size, the Plates very neatl puted and printed on the best 
paper, price 3/. 3s. in a Port! inag This Work, of which only a 
select number has been printed, completes, and forms a second 
oa to, a Work published some time since on the Exterior of 
the C! 








hapel. 
Priestley and Weale, No. 5, High Street, Bloesasbany: 


Bro. 12¢. Vol. II. of alll 
ERMONS, on various Subjects. 
By the Rev, CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, A.M. 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire ; Rector of 
St. Paul, Shadwell; and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


John men’ eer Street. 


UA New Edition of Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


OREST SCENES. pen INCIDENTS in 
the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA, 
By GEORGE HEAD, Esq 
* We have been led to talk of Robinson Grass by the narrative 
of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe i in his way. We 
have perused his work with considerable pleasure.””— Westminster 


“The « Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels than this 
of es Nyeeee journey in British America, and a summer 
ere. The whole book is written in a 
lively and ps spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 
In post 8vo. 9s. 6d. third edition, 

Rough Notes taken during some rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain F. 
Bo 5 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


0. 88. half-bound, a Ninth edition of 
TORIES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
12mo. price 2s. half-bound, 
2. Progressive hy for Children. By 


the Author of “ Stories from the History of England.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








The Family = 
Price 5s. each vol. profusely illustrated, and nd in canvass, 
OS. I. and II. The Life “of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.—No. III. The Life of Alexander the Great. 
A new edition.—Nos. IV. and X. Lives of the most eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects; Vols. I. and II. (to 
be completed in 3 vols.)—Nos. V. VI. and IX. Rica History of 
the ‘Jews, 3 vols.—No. VII. The Natural Hus of Insects, 
— numerous Woodcuts; Vol. I. (to be com in 2 vols. as 
No. VIII. The Court and Camp of Buonaparte, with Portraits. 
In 1 vol. 5s. 
Lives of the Painters, Vol. II. forming 
No. X. of the —— Library, is just —— 
m Murray, Albemarie Street. 





The following popular Works are re published by Cadell and Co. 
Edi inburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


(TALES of a GRANDFATHER, Third 


“By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
In 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
2. Tales of a Grandfather, First and Second 

Series. New editions, 10s. 6d. each. 

Few works have attained greater popularity than these inte- 
resting Tales from the History of Scotland. They comprise a 
on of Scottish History from the earliest Periods to the Year 

748 


3. Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in North 
America. A new edition, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

4. Forty Etchings, illustrative of Captain 
Hall’s Travels. A new edition, 10s. 6d. 

5. The Practice of Cookery, by Mrs. Dal- 
gairns, a new edition, 7s. 6d. 

“We yp pen we have reason sisenal to recommend Mrs, 
D useful, and practical System of 
ng olnetad to the wants of all families. from the tradesman 
to the country gentleman.”—Spectator, 13th Dr 1829. 

6. The Cook’s Oracle, by Dr. Kitchiner. 
8th edition, 7s. 6d. 

“We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ will be 
March 1921 c the English Institute of Cookery.”"—Edin, Review, 

arc ° 








Now ; ready, in 3 vols. | post Byo. price 24s. 
HE DOMINIE’S LEGACY. 
Consisting of a Series of Tales, illustrative of the 
Scenery and Manners of Scotland. 

“« The delineators of Scotch manners have hitherto been mere 
authors; here we have a Scotchman. The writer stands, in 
reality, alone; and his book is absolutely sui generis. There is 
an apparently unconscious strength in his language, which con- 
veys a whole portrait with a single word.”—Atheneum Weekly 
Review, Feb. 20th. 

London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 





pie" mith Hood!’ s Epping Hunt. 
ready, price 2s. 
~ TEAM ERS. oy STAGES; or, Andrew 
and his Spouse. A Humorous Poem. 
y the Author of “ York and Lancaster,” 
Iilustrated by Eight spirited Engravings on Wood, after 
Designs by Robert Cruikshank. 
To be, or not to be? This is the question, 
Whether ’tis better to proceed by steam, 
Or shape our course by land ?—Manuscript. 

*,* A limited number of Proof Impressions have been taken off 
on India Paper, and may be purchased separately, price 2s. 6d. 
A small number have ee been —— ney India paper, with the 

ress, ric 
‘William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 
Just published, by John alae, Corner o of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
[coNoLo GY; or, Emblematic Fi 


explained, in original — on Moral and Instructive 
Subjects. B NNOCK 


y 
Author of “ Pinnsek’s Codesbioms.” 
With 72 Engravings, from ancient Designs, 12mo. half-bound, 8¢ 





A new edition, -_ 8vo. ¥ rice 10s. 6d. with mumerous Wood 
HE o » aE % Subjects of interest, 


ADED CANE. 

es &. ad deck nde isa ones little volume, con- 

taining sketches of the lives and m: 8 of oar most eminent 
physicians, from Radcliffe to Baillie, and bo gro = a style 
lively, , graceful, often h well id to attract the 








4to. with Plates, 2. 8s. * 
RAVELS, containing SYRIA 
MOUNT 8 INA Al. 

By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
saute’ — Street. 


Burckhardt’s Travels. ‘in Nubia, with Life 
and Portrait, 2d edition, 4to. 2/. 8s. 





Crabb’s Dictionary of General Knowledge. 

In 1 large vol. duodecimo, printed double Columns, and embel- 
lished with sole Five Hundred Engravings, price 9s. boards, 
or 12s. in Turkey 

DICTIONA RY of GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE; or, an Explanation of Words and 
hings connected with all the Arts and Sciences. 
y GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
Author of Engl ss 2” «* Technolog: 


Printed by C. Whittinghan wn Chiswick, for Thomas Tegg, 
th heapelde; and sold by all Booksellers. 





In 18mo. with Plates, boards; or large paper, 8s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of RETFORD, in the 
County of Nottingham, comprising its Ancient, Progres- 
sive, and Modern State, with an Historical and Topographical 
Account of = wainas of West Retford, Babworth, Ordsall, 


Grove, and i 4 
Published by Mn og 
» * wn reen, 
London; and F. Hodson, Retford. 





l reader. We sot it were generally yr tame moe ae 
Quurterly Review. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Debrett’s Peerage, corrected to Jan. ist. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. _— sire 8s. boards, with the Arms elegantly 
e ed, the 18th edition of 
EBRETT: s. PEERAGE of the United 

for Kivin of Great Britain and Ireland. 
ee for ivingtons ; Ps ig ; Clarkes; Longman and Co. ; 
Cadel dson; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; "heocmns Booker ; "Bagster; Hatchards; Hamilton and Co. ; 3 
Scholey; Parbury and Co.; Pickering Lloyds; Hodgson ; Tem- 
pleman; and Houlstons. 

Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 


Debrett’s Baronetage, new edition, corrected 
to to Sept. 108 1828, i, in 2 vols. price ll. 8s. 








2d edition, | 8vo. 12s. 
[P= LAND; its Evils, and their Remedies. 
By MICHAEL THOM. AS SADLER, M.P. 
“ Dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
John | Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The Twelfth Yolume of 
ORD BACON’S WORKS. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 


Subscribers are respectfully requested to make up their Sets as 
early as possible, to ge disappointment. 





Lowndes’s Bibliogray jher’ 8 Manual, Part IX. 
Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





sig Foor gaa 
8vo! price 10 


SCHYLI “T BA GE D TE SEPTEM., 


Hoey ag 
Notulas adjec mage 
TS ACOBUS oe M.A. 
Coll. 8.8. Trin. nu jus et en Literzrum 


Cambridge : Printed for J. an 2 a 
+» J+, G., and F. Rivington, Lon 
Of whom may be had, by the same Been, 
aripidis Trageedie priores quatuor. Edidit 
a... ‘orson, A.M. 8vo. 





ant and 





For Schools and ae Persons. 
In 12mo. price 5s. or 68. bou 
N ABRIDGEMENT “of t the Rev. 
OAMES’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
fide CHURCH ot ENGL 4 Rivi ington, St. Paul's Ch 
for C., Js, an . v it. Paul's Church: 
*“ and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. val, 
Of whom may be had 

The History complete, in Four large vols, 


8vo. price 32. 6s. boards. 





Pa og Ilias, cum Notis ~—. 
'n 2 vols. 8vo. price 1l. 4s. oards, 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 
Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages, and Preliminary 
Observations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance con. 
nected with Homer and his Writi 
y the Rev, WILLIAM ROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late of Pombaske College, ns ig one of the Masters 
of Christ’s Hospita: 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. a 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, lately cabins 
Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis Edipus Tyran. 
nus; @dipus Coloneus, et eg A Euripidis Phernisse; et 
schyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata de 
celeberrima Thebaide Scripta. Notis Anglice oh illustravit, 
et Lexicon Vocum — adjecit, Gulielmus Trollope, M.A. 
In 8vo. price 14s. 





A General School Dictionary.—2d edition, price 4s. bound, 
DICTIONARY of FACTS and KNOW. 


LEDGE, illustrated with about 500 Engravings, on a 


Pian entirely new. 
By the Rev. S. BARROW, 

pono of « Questions o on a Old and New Testaments,” &e. 
in a matter-of-fact and 
same manner, the meanin; of above Twelve Thousand of the 
most important and useful Words in the English Language; 

7 Word affording a Lesson of information, and the whole 
being rendered highly attractive by neat and clear E vings. 
anes es Poole and Edwards, late Scatcherd an 
Ave Maria Lane; and sold by all Booksellers. 

N.B. Te adapt this important volume in a more practicable 
manner to the use of schools, it is provided with a Series of 750 
Questions, on the Plan of the Interrogative Systems ; and these will 
render it one of the most instructive School-Books ever published. 
The Questions may be had separately, at 1s. sewed ; or done up 
with the Dictionary, for those who desire it, at 5s. together. 








In royal 8vo. Price ll. 2s. in cloth boards, the iy edition, 


and 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE; or, Ecclesi- 
astical Directory; containing a complete ister of the 
Dignities and Benefices of the Church of England, with the Names 
of their present Possessors, Patrons, &c. and an Alphabetical List 
the taries and Beneficed Clergy ; 3 “with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the 
the Lard Caancuier, een _ Bishops, Deans and Chap: 
ters, Colleges at the Universities, & 
y RICHARD GILBERT, 
Compiler of the « Cies man’s Almanac,” and the 
«“L arose 
Printed for C., “! G., and vington, St. a) Churchyard, 
Gaand Place Pall Mal 
Burke's Works complete, with General Index. 
In 16 vols. 8vo. price 61. 17s. boards, 
HE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE, complete, with General Index. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Peete Cheschyal, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
bests a* Afew —— may be had on royal paper, price 9. 19. in 
rds. 
Vols. IV. to VIII. in 4to. with General Index 


to complete that edition, price 2/. 2s. each, in boards. 





—— | 





SURI Lapland, §c.—In 8vo. price 148. 


JOURNEY through NORWAY, 
LAPLAND, and PART of SWEDEN, with some Re- 
marks on the Geology of the Country, its Climate and Scenery, 
the Ascents of some of its principal Mountains, the present poli- 
tical Relations of the Puc Deuntsis, Statistical Tables, Meteoro- 
logical Observations, &c. 
By the Rev. ROBERT EVEREST, M.M.F.G. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





Montgomery's New Poem.—In post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
A f.A 


S a ‘oem. 
‘on Author of the “ aan a of the nom? 
'y has powers, 


— Literary 





Pt. i 

“The poem abounds with passages of beauty and sublimity, 
which have few parallels in modern times.”—Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. 

‘ed No conception can be more ery more truly sublime, than 
such a being all t of the earth 
the glory of them,’ looking » Mies on ae changes of realm and the 
chances of time, with the haughtiness of an immortal spirit, i 
Mon himself ceo The to such treat pow and» ih aneaiiiog ling 

ontgomery has displayed with ao wi appal 

ffect—London 0 wer elty Bee ath 
Printed for Samue'! Maunder, , Newgate Street. 
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wn 8 9s. 
ON FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By Sir HENRY PARNELL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LS i with a coloured Map, price lJ. 11s. 6d. : 
AVEL in NORTH AMERICA. 
By naaste goed BASIL ean R.N. 
cond editior 
“ Cte aa gecrigtire views look almost as if thrown off 
_— that of his Ca- 


att 8 vols. 





Recently ae by John wir sto at the Corner of 
. Paul’ *s Churchy 


INTER EVENINGS" ‘at COLLEGE 


a Description of the Manners, Customs, Public Insti- 
tutions, Religion, and Mysteries, &c. of the Ancient Greeks; a 
short Account of the State of Modern Greece ; and Reflections on 
the Revolutions of Empires. 
By the Rev. B. T. H. COLE, 
Rector of Paiporeg e Sussex, formerly Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
d late Fellow of Magd. Coll. Cambridge. 
With < a 5 Frontisplece. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 18mo. 

“€ We cannot confer a greater obligation on our youthful readers 
than by warmly recommending this work to their attention. In 
the most familiar form and unpretending size, these small vo- 
lumes convey very accurate and useful information upon the 
various topics of which they treat, and bring forcibly before us 
he 





= confuse, if not silence, the turbulent and 


t and of ancient Greece, drawn from a 





mon-sense views he has taken, the penetration he has exhi- 
bited din sifting facts, and me aby scrutiny he has SP 
ve to his ery 
terest and information.’ 1 Quester Review, Nov. 1829. 
Printed for T. Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had. 
Forty Etchings, illustrative of Captain Hall’s 


Travels. A new edition, 10s. 6d. 








Handsomely printed in 8 vols. 8vo. 4l. 48. boards, 
HE HISTORY of GREECE. 
By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. 

A new edition, with 
copious Index. To which is prefixed, a Letet Memoir of a 
Author, by his Brother, LORD REDESDALE. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Ounet, gn and W. Blackwood, 


The Brief Momeie of “Mr. Mitford may be 
had separately, price 1s. 6d. 
Of whom may also be had, 
Questions adapted to Mitford’s 
Greece, by the Rev. J. 





History of 


ajor, A.M. 8vo. 9s. boards. 





In 2 vols. 
HE DIARY of RALPH THORESBY, 
Author of the “ History of Leeds. 
Edited by the Rev. at eee HUNTER, F.S.A. 

“ The name of Thoresby has !ong been familiar to the pub- 
lic ear. In the antiquarian literature core Spee he — 
deservedly high. His Ducatu 
Leeds, has always been a book prized and stints and there Ss 
scarcely an antiquary or a distinguished naturalist of his time 
with whom he was not intimately acquainted, and among others 
with Nicolson, Gibson, the Gales, Smith, Hickes, Strype, Hearne, 

d Baker. But perhaps he is best known as the possessor of 
& very extensive and curious museum, in which were deposited 

e rarest specimens of art and nature. a Diary and Corre- 

of this id ontains a variety of 
original and curious notices of nearly all the ‘theary and scienti- 
fic characters who flourished at the ven of the 17th and at the 
beginning of the 18th centuries.” —Courie 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 











Just publishea ty Poole and Edwards, late Scatcherd and Let- 
an, 12, Ave Maria Lane, London, oo ae very supe- 
rior and original Books for Preparat 


ory 
DAIR’S LITTLE. SPELLIN G-BOOK, 
a Plan entirely new, 9d. 

This little ‘Spelling-Book is not a copy of others that have gone 
before it, of which a new title and some smart engravings are the 
only recommendations; on the contrary, it is an attempt founded 
on long and successful experience, to introduce a new and rational 
po of teaching children the first elements of their own lan- 


<3 2. Adair’s Popular Lessons for Preparatory 

00) ith 60 E e 

Spelling-Book. ingravings, 1s. Being a Sequel to the Little 
- Adair’s Scripture Lessons, with 62 En- 

gravings, le. 

It displays the entire history of our religion, from the creation 

to the ascension, and addresses the whole to the eye, the imagina- 

tion, and the understanding. 


4. Adair’s Little. English Grammar; being 
the easiest English Grammar ever published, 1s. 

This little Grammar is so composed, that every word in it may 
becommitted to memory, by children between Four and Eight 
Years of age. The memory is the only faculty which can then be 
usefully exerted, and there is in this Grammar nothing but what 
“ be, and ought to be, remembered. 

5. Bossut’s Little Latin Grammar ; being a 
Regu = the Latin Word and Phrase Book, and the first of Latin 
- as 
6. Hamilton’s Elements of Gymnastics and 
Callisthenics, with 44 Engravings, 5s. 
igorous exercise has always been justly recommended to youth, 
sh conducive to health, strength, and growth; but it was reserved 
‘or our age to reduce such exercises to a system of practice, which 
Combines erace of riesosaced with agility of movement. 


vol. 8vo. price 8¢. boards, 
SUPPLEMENT to an INQUIRY into 
the INTEGRITY of the GREEK VULGATE, or 
fectived Text of the New Testament; containing the Vindica- 
ion of the F fap 5 ERO in its Defence. 
By the Rev. OLAN, LL.D. F.R.S.L. 
T Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex. 
+ and iW. Boone, 480, Strand, near Charing Cross. 





2 vols. 
(THE DORIANS. yes “Account of the early 
story, ion, and Mythol » Civil and Di 
Institutions, Arts, Langua, e, ant Literature of that _s 


new and improved Maps of the ; 

an Appendix on the ie of the P — “Northern 

+ Snes and the early History a and G hy of the 

tha Universe are the German ry - Oe MULLER, Professor in 
NRY TUFNEL, Esq. and 

— CORNEW SEL Lewis Esq. Student of Christ 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














le of classic stores. The Evenings are passed by a col- 
lege tutor and his pupils; but the design is so admirably exe- 
cuted, that we know of no age, from ten years to the largest span, 
that may not be pleasantly instructed by the author’s labours.”. 
Literary Gazette, Jan. 1829. 

« This is an excellent little work, well adapted to convey useful 
instruction to the young ina bah gece and enticing manner. 

or do we confine our measure of applause to the character of 
this book as a manual for the young; there are many, perhaps, 
amongst the readers of our grave and solemn lucubrations who 
might turn away from the bewildering haunts of the theologian 
and critic to snatch an interlusory revival of early associations 
from these modest pages, without fearing that they should incur 
the censure of a &c. &c. &C.—Christian Remem- 
brancer, May 1829 

The County Album, containing 400 Topo- 
graphical Hieroglyphics, indicative of the Products, Staple Com- 
modities, Manufactures, and Objects of Interest in England and 
Wales; for the Amusement and Information of Fireside Travel- 
lers. Price 5s. 6d. half-bound, 12mo. 

The powerful effect _— the memory of hieroglyphics, or pic- 
torial rep is too g known to need any recom- 
mendation. Whatever enters by the eye makes a more lasting 
impression upon the mind than any thing we hear of. The ap- 
plication of such a method to give the young reader a recollection 
of the &c. of the several counties of 
his native land, is nov vel, and cannot fail of being useful. 











In 8vo. 
y 
HE PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 
By the late ROBERT HAMILTON, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen; Author of “ An Inquiry concerning the National 

Debt.” 

Contents: General Principles—1. On Human Welfare — 2. 
Sketch of the Progress of Society—3. Of Wealth and Industry— 

4. Of Rewards for Inventions—5. Of Capital—6. Of Money—7. Of 
Value and Price—8. Component Parts of Value—9. Of Rent—10. 
Of Tithes—11. Distribution of Wealth—12. Equalization of Wealth 
—13. Of Property—14. Education of the Lower Ranks—15. Effect 
of Numbers on a State—16. On Commerce—17. On Population— 
18. Artificial State of Society—19. Paper Currency—20. Corn 
Trade—Concluding Observations. 

Dr. Hamilton had been engaged for many years in writing this 
work, and continued to revise and improve it until within a few 
days of his death. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘[TTLERS HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 


Vol. III. including the period from the commnenoamnent 
of the reign of Robert II. to the Assassination of James I. In 
8vo. 128. 

« The evidence of this very interesting fact,” [that Richard II., 
said by the English historians to have been murdered at Ponte- 
fract Castle, actually lived many years in Scotland after the period 
of his supposed murder,] ‘‘ will appear in the third volume of 
Mr. Tytler’s History of Scotland. Like the tenour of the work in 
general, it reflects the highest honour on Mr. Tytler’s talents and 
industry.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

Printed for William Tait, ee and Longman and Co. 





Of whom n par be had, 


The Scottish Songs, collected and illustrated 
by Robert Chambers. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 12s. And 
The Scottish Ballads. 1 vol. 6s. 





Mexico, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. —_ Map of Sonora and the Gulf of California, 
numerous illustrations, 16s. 


and 
, 
IEUT. HARDY’S TRAVELS in the 
INTERIOR of MEXICO, in 1826, 1827, and 1828. 

Contents: Society in Mexico — Sauta-Fé — Lerma— Mine of 
Ozumatian, City of Chéro—Effects of the Revolution—the Rio 
Grande—Waterfalls of Puente Diving— 
Native Gold—Port of G Black Pearls—Rebellion again 
breaks out—Alamos—Vo; of Discovery—Gulf of Molexe—Sea 
Monsters—the Tiburon Indians—Witches—the Axua Nation— 
Discovery of a New Island—Rio Colorado, the Red River— 
River Gila—Copper Mines— Upper and Lower California—Gua- 

naxuata. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 








In 18mo. ‘the 2d ~~ c sey rg and considerably enlarged, 
ards, 


GREEK and. “ENGL ISH MANUAL 
LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT, with Exam- 
ples of the Irregular Inflexions, &e. 
By J. H. BASS. 
London: Printed 4. Baldwin and Cradoc 

In presenting a new edition of this little Manual e the public, 
the author has been induced to submit the whole to a strict re- 
vision, to correct many errors, and to amplify and extend the 
definitions of all important words. The quantity of new matter, 
indeed, which has been thus incorporated, may almost entitle the 

present edition to be regarded as a new work. 





Burke's Peerage for 1830. 

New edition, corrected to the present period, inscribed, by per- 
mission, to His Most Gracious Majesty, bound in 1 very large 
vol. price ll. 158. 

URKE’S DICTIONARY of the 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 

EMPIRE, compiled from the Communications of the Nobility, 

with u wards of 1500 Plates of Arms, and containing Descrip- 

tions of the Armoria) Bearings of each House. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





New edition of Sir W. Blackstone's C tari 





‘Handsomely sr in4 ach vost — = a a price 2%. 10s, 


LACKSTONE'S “COMMENTARIES on 
the LAWS of ENGLAND, in Four Books. 
With the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes, 
By JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Printed for T. Cadell, es i Sa and Benning, 
Fleet Street, London ; sold also b nt Parker, Oxford 3 Deighton, 
emeenee 3 ; W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and R. Milliken, 

The first object of this edition has been to present hey eee! the 
text and the author’s The ve been 
carefully examined, and many hundred errors have been rectified. 
The Notes upon the C and parts of the 
Commentaries are full; and it is trusted that the interesting in- 
formation to general readers which they centain will be found to 
be collected in as complete a form as possible. 

Daniel De Foe. 
This day is panties, | by. a jag and Fenn, Charing 


wed, 
N ALPHABETICAL “CATALOGUE of 
the WRITINGS of DANIEL DE FOE, and of such 
Authors who have By MA a or inst Him. 
HELL STACE. 
Of Messrs. Whitmore oad Co. also may 
A most Extensive | and Choice Collection of 
De Foe’s Writings, and t Him, 
volumes, in various snes, a — price 1iol. 
y whom is eal Intelli 
The British Historical Intelligencer ; con- 
taining a Catalogue of English, Scottish, Irish, pe d Welsh His- 
torians, tended as a Guide to the Coll 
Annals. By Machell Stace. 8vo. 12s. boards. 




















Life of Galileo 
Nos. LXII. oe and 3 XLVI. of the poe of Useful 
edge, comp’ 
HE LIFE "of “GALILEO, _with Illustra. 
tions of the Ad l Philosophy. 
Baldwin and ms — 
By whom also are published, under the su 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 

Nos. I. II. and III. of a Series of Maps, 
Ancient and Modern, price 1s. each Number plain, and: 1s. 6d. 
coloured. 

_in the bined ch istics of accuracy, beauty, and 
no atlas published in any country can be compared with 


Nos. I. II. and III. of the Farmer's Series 
of the Library of Useful Knowledge, commencing with the Horse, 
price 6d. each. 

The Volumes completed of the Reger J of Useful Knowledge 
are— History of Greece, in Nine Nos. at or price 5s. in boards ; 
and the First Volume of nag net Philosoph ’ TF ee 8s. boards; 
or in 15 Nos y » Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pasnaoaiian, Heat, Sear Polarisation 
of Light, and a copious Index and Glossary. 














Just published, 
| CAtaae, Voyage a Timbuctou. Paris 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
miami and ( ce - Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 


CHOOL. ATLAS. MR. ARROWSMITH 
ust published a New Modern Atlas of the World, 
jE hirty Maps, shewing the latest Discoveries in 
every part of the Globe, and containing a _—— Index of up- 
wards of 20,000 serge with their Latitudes ~ Longitudes. 
Price 16s. coloured and half-| 
To had of the Aadien, Soho Square ; Williams, Eton Ware- 
house; and Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Price 1s. 6d. No. III. (to be continued Monthly) of the 
IBLIOGRAPHICAL and RETRO- 
SPECTIVE MISCELLANY. 

Contents: Asser's Annals—Heidelberg Writers—Antony Ba- 
bington’s Letter to Queen E — Dr. os 
MSS. in the Public Library at Besangon—Rev. C. 
horne’s Book Rarities — History illustrated PJ ie: hy — 
Duel between Francis I. and the Emperor C — More 
England’s Interests— Panzer Annales Trpogrephic 
Historia Histrionica—Rénouard, Annales des Al: oir +4 
ing’s 8 hes—Book Sales. 

“Printed for John Wilson, 19, Great vend 's Buildings, . 
St. Martin’s Lane, 
No. XXIV. of J. W.’s Catalogue of Old 


Books is just published, and may be had gratis. 








Familiar Science.—With Plates and Cuts. 
RCANA of SCIENCE and "ART for 
1830; or, Annual Register of Popular Inventions arid 
improvements. a from the Transactions of Public So- 

cieties, and Scientific Journals of the i Year. 

“ Science is in fact nothing more than the refinement of com- 
mon sense, mehing use of facts already known to acquire new 
facts.”—Sir H. Davy. 

Printed for J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, 
Arcana of Science and Art for 1829, 5s. 


1828, 48. 6d. 





The Mirror, Vol. XIV. 5s. 6d. 
a 1 vol. mer 6s. (dedigate, with Permission to j 


ROTESTAN T TRUTHS ‘ond ROMAN 
CATHOLIC ERRORS; @ = 
“ Tantum religio poe suadere.” 
By the Rev. PLUM IN WILSON, LL.B. 
Curate of Shepton Mallet. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
By the same Author, 
i Volk to the of Be of Her Grace ce Biss, Doct 


of Rutland, 
olume of Sermons, 2d edition, 8vo, 
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ublished, the XI{Ith Vol. of 
HE PULPIT; with Eleven beautiful Por- 
traits, price 8s. in cambric. Parts LXXXIV. and LXXXV. 
are now ready, price ls. each. oe are requested to com- 
plete their volumes as soon as possibl 
West’s Gallery of F of Pictures, beautifully en- 
ved by Moses, ve Letterpress. Folio, half- 
und he Poet ee only hg or 20s. boards. Originally 
published at 41. 14s. 6d. Only a few copies remain. 
3. Sixty Portraits of Enainent Divines, en- 
graved in the first style. 8vo. price 3s. bie 
4. Harding’s Stenography. llth edition. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound in green and | 
*,* vate tuition on reasonable terms. 
Published by Ww. Harding, 14, Paternoster Row; and 7, Ward- 
robe Place, Doctors’ Commons 


In 30 vols. with numerous Maps and Engravings, price 


» Bl. 5s 
HE MODERN. ‘TRAVELLER; 
1 and Topogra- 





phical, of the various Countries rT the Globe. 
Edited by JOSIAH CONDER. 
The various Countries may be had separate, price 5s. 6d. per 
volume, neatly done up in boards. 

“Wes; within the most cautious bounds when we say that 
in any volume of this work the traveller will find more of the 
actual material of which he stands in need—the real distinct 
matter-of-fact information—than in any ten voyages and travels to 
the same ion.”—Literary Gazette. 

“* No work can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
supply the P the place of the Modern Traveller.” —Zbid. 
deserves a place in the library of every inquiring person 
a dunes to become acquainted with the latest state of na-. 
tions, brn na the trouble of turning over a multitude of voyages 
and statistical works, naturally imperfect and » and,«of 
course, “tometimen contradictory and untrue.” — Blackwobd's 
Mi 


"Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. | 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CLXIV. for March 1830. 

Contents.—I. Moore’s Byron, Part 2.—II. The Colonial Ques- 
tion—III. The Spectre Shi the Salem—IV. Southey’s Vindicie 
Ecclesia Anglicane—V. al Literature—VI. Madame de 
Genlis—V1I. The Taxes—VIIL. rhe Requiem of Genius. By 
Mrs. Hemans.—IX. The Exhibited Dwarf. By T. H. Ba: ly, 
| rg The Tea Table—XI. Annals of the Peninsular 

the Author of “ Cyril Thornton.’’— XII. Notice—XIII. 
Monthly List of New Publications—XIV. Appointments, Pro- 
motions, &c.—X s, Marriages, and Deaths. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 








ATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITAN. 


NICA, 4 vols. 4to. 6/. 6s. boards. Published at 11/. 11s. 


Dr. Burton on the Greek Metres, 8vo. 3s. 
ed. 
“Arthur Warwick’s Spare _ Minutes, beauti- 


fall rinted, are 12mo. price 4s. 6d, boar 
_valp *s Delphin Classics, 132 ‘Parts, at 9s. 
shed at 1/. 1s. 
ct pila History of Hertfordshire, in 
3 vols. folio, 161. 16s. boards. Pub! lished at 25/. 4s. 
Hakewill and Turner’s Views in Italy, Sixty- 
ree Plates, ae the first Artists. Royal 4to. cloth, 4/. Pub- 


jished at? m1 
————, large paper Proofs, 5/. lis. 6d. 
cloth. Published at - ¢ 16s. 
, India paper, 8/. 8s. cloth. Pub- 
lished at 151. 


The Sixty-Thres Plates on India paper, 
in a Portfolio, 
Martin's. *s ‘Milton, 2 vols. folio, large paper, 
Gl. Gs. Published at 19/. 128. 
M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL and 
Bb, price NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for March 


Cocnenes: Manetch of the Services of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H Clinton, K.C.B.—Service afloat during the late War— 
Two =n * Recollections of the late War in Spain and For- 
tugal, pis re vate Soldier—Scenery in the St. Lawrence— 
= of Sir Charles Mag meg Penrose, K.C.B.—C 
Shi; 





lard—a Tale panish War—a enviar View of Forti 

cat! 'y> “Ne. II.—Thoughts on the Classification or 
po—the Ci Calmuc’s Battle Day’s Journal on board a 

—Anecdote of} his late Majesty — General Pisce 

Great Guns on a Novel of Ex- 

Biers without aot a the Siiiciency eof our Naval and 
il Fone by Sir Samuel tham — lections in 

Burmese Adventure; Bull Fight i. 

Remi vialasepees--Fersign Miscellany. c nd- 
ence; Sir Charles Dashwood and Sir Howard Douglas in ly 
= the , Review, on Breaking the Line—System of the 

Military Establishment — American Ships of 

War--Reduction of the Half-Pay—the United Service 
the Editor’s Portfolio—Gener ers and Circulars—Monthly 
_. Register—Army Estimates for the Year 1830—Gazettes, 


&c. &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 











In 2 vols. Lo Svo. 18s. with a beautiful Frontispiece, 


HE OVES of th POETS. 
By the Auta othe Dir of a . gl 

“« Very volumes !”—Blackmood’s Mag 

« The ieee are admirable ; oe confirm concuptiens which 
are pore ee the ag brilliant and charming in the range of lite- 
rary history.”. 

“ There is a ae in the title of this book, a spring-like pro- 
mise of Gallas fe er 4 hours. It contains of exten- 
sive ick perception its beauties 
whic — out the ‘tnd the spirit of the poet’s thoughts.” 


Colburn and Bichard Bentley, & New Buzlingson Street. | 





Price Seven eg ae — Sixpence. 


PrOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents: I. Present State of the Netherlands—II. 
Rosetti’s Dante—ILI. bw hey and Martius’s Travels in Brazil—IV. 
Bianca Capello. The ‘amily—V. Christianity in China— 
- French Novels. Paul - Koch—VII. Life and Works of 
ee ae — of Gnosticism—IX. The Court of 
e Crusades—XI. Jacotot’s oe of 
ty and Final § 


Asiatic Journal—New Series. eee 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, No. III. New 
che yon veeg > a — Ist "March. : 

n the latest Intelligence from all parts of the East, besides 
Original Papers of great interest, Proceedi: of Societies, Home 
Intelligence, inclu “ faithful Digest of the Proceedings in 
Parliament on the East India Question, &c. &c. 

Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street; 

and sold by all Booksellers. 





due 
Critical Sketches : XIII. Present State of Literature of a 
XIV. Cellerier’s Introduction to the Old and New Testamen 
XV. Vadillo’s Politico-Economical Discourses—XVI. Theatre of of 
Gustavus III. — XVII. Bertolotti’s Tour on Savoy — XVIII. 

ronski on a i rg ca Literary Notices, 
No. X.—List of New Pub on from No- 
vember 1829 to February 1830, sectuaive. Title and Index te the 
Fifth Volume. 

Printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 

oho Square, London. 
The first Five Volumes may now be had 

oe: gay price 3/. 15s. in extra boards; or any Numbers sepa- 
rately 


No. XI. will be published in May. 


Interesting Works just published by Edward Bull, New Public 
Subscription Library, 26, Holles AN CIN t Square. 


ART of DAN CING. 


By Cc. B 
With numerous Plates, ail Bane uadrilies, arranged for 
the Piano-forte. 1 vo 
2. The Lost Heir. In3 a 
“ A powerfully written story.”— Courier. 
One of the best-told tales we have met with for some time.” 
—Literary Gazette. 
3. Creation; a Poem. By William Ball. 
“ A poem of remarkable beauty and power.”—Atlas. 
4. Tales of the Five Senses. Edited by the 
Author of the “ Collegians.” 
5. Charity Bazars; a Poem. 2s. 6d. 


6. Bacon’s Life of Francis the First, the 
Contemporary of Charles 5th, Henry 8th, Leo 10th, and Solyman 
the Great. 2d edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. a 

7. Romance of History, Spain (New Series), 
8 vols.—England, 3 vols. 3d edition. 

«€ Strong and vivid pictures of the past.”—Monthly Revie. 

« Valuable presents at this season.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
- « re vast store of romantic deed and wild adventure.” —Literary 

azette. 

N.B. The Historical Summaries in each Series form, of them- 
selves, a complete History of each Country. 

In the press, 

8. The Jew; a Novel. In 3 vols. 


Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have just published 
the following New Works :— 
ARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in 
GERMANY and FRANCE. 

By Lieutenant-General CHARLES WILLIAM VANE, 

Marquess of Londonderry, G.C.B. G.C.H. &c. &c. 

In 1 vol. with a Map and Plan. 
2. The Manners of the Day. A Novel. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Passant la moitié de leur soaps & ne rien faire, et l'autre 
moitié a faire des riens.”"—Marmontel 

3. The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, Author 
of by “ History of Leeds.” Edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Sydenham ; 
the World. In 3 vols. int 8vo. 

5. Travels to Timbuctoo and other Parts of 
Central —— during the Years 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828. 
By M. C Th jié. In . with numerous Plates. 

3d edition, 











or, Memoirs of a Man of 


6. The Exclusives! A Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
he Life and Correspondence of Sir T. 
Munro, Bart. K.C.B. late Governor of Madras. With Extracts 
from his Private Papers. In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait. 
8. The Country Curate. By the Author of 
the “* Subaltern.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
tents.—The Pastor—The Poacher—The Schoolmistress— 
The Shipwreck—The Fatalist—The Smugglers—The Suicide— 
The Miser—The Rose of East Kent and the Parish Apprentice. 





In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 
AROCHIAL LETTERS from a BENE- 
FICED CLERGYMAN to his CURATE. 
Contents.—Introduc (eer ny 
Chanehes—Fualmedy fucation of the Poor—Preaching, C 
ngs Poor—Friendly Societies and Savings’ onthe. 
e Cle: 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


1O~ 





Dr. Wardlaw’s Sermons.—In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
zo Oo N . 
iy RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. Gi 

Printed fort cece Rees, Orme, Brown, and ices. London ; 

Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Wardlaw and Co. Glasgow. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Discourses on the principal Parts of the Soci- 

nian Controversy. 8vo. 15s. bds. 4th edition, much enlarged. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Shortly will be published, in 8vo. dedicated, by permission, 
to Thomas Moore, Esq. 
HE TRAVELLER’S LAY; 
Written duri q Tour on the Continent. 


By THOM. ey Esq. A.M. Oxon. 
iting for » Orme, Brown, and Green. 


a Poem. 





nafew days will be pub’ 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


aS. 
By J. R. MCULLOCH, Esq. 
Professor of Political E in the U sity of London. 
new edition, poo Ny and greatly Ey 
Besides other important Additions, this edition contains new 
Chapters on Credit—Insurance—Cases in, and Objects for, which 
Government should interfere in Industrious Under rtakings—In. 
fluence of poems 3 on oe a Poor Laws—the Improve. 
ment and Let 
Printed for 





and, &c: 
‘Mi Tait, ‘Edinb h; Lor 5 
London; poe em and'Ge Debiin. — 
Of whom may be h: 
Smith’s Wealth of ‘Nations, with large Addi. 


tions by Professor M‘Culloch, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 





New Poem.—The Second Volume o! 


R. ATHERSTONE’S FALL of 
NINEVEH will pee on the Ist of aoe 
“ Hei i ee stamens i his lei 
e is copious, melodious, and energetic ; style is gorgeous 
and flowing; his descriptions magnificent ; his banquets and 
revelries breathe the very air of splendid voluptuousness; and his 
scenes of battles and — are full of solemnity and ardour.”— 
Edinburgh Revier, No. 95 





Samuel Favell, 

HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for March, 
price 1s. will contain a Memoir and beautifully engraved 
Portrait of the above distin a Member of the Corporation 
of London; also Reviews of Moore’s Life of Byron, and Mont- 

gomery’s Satan. 

Proofs of the Portrait, 1s. each ; a on India paper, 2s. 
London; Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, N ate ae and Simpkin 
and Marshall, Siationers Hall Co 





In March will be published, in 2 vols. a 8yv0. 
HE COMMENTARIES of GAMBOA on 
the MINING ORDINANCES of SPAIN. Translated 
from the Spanish. 
By RICHARD HEATHFIELD, Esq. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law 
This Work is the great authority on the Mining Laws of Spain 
and the New Republics of America. The Author, Don Francisco 
Xavier de Gamboa, was an eminent lawyer, who held several 
offices under the Crown of Spain, in the reign of Charles III. It 
is highly interesting, not only as displaying a profound know 
of the Civil Law, but also as containing much historical and 
scientific information on the various ee connected with 
Mining, and the Reduction of the Metallic Ores. 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





On the Ist of March init ay : game price 2s. 6d. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
which will, amongst a variety of other — and en- 
tertaining Articles, contain the following: The Personal and 
Poetical Character of Lord Byron—Lays of the A ffections, No. I. 
—The Cobbler of Munich, a Tale of a Golden Shoe—the Trou- 
badours, continued—the Eve of Walpurgis, a German Story, 
concluded—the Bar versus the ¢ Stage—Legends of the North—the 
Castle of the D: y uidical Stones— 
on the Writings per Sant History of the Connoisseur, 
an Irish Periodical—Reviews of New Books, the Drama, Fine 
Arts, &c.—University, Parliamentary, Foreign, and Domestic 
Intelligence, with the usual Register of useful matter. 

« The ‘London University may well be propd of this her first 
and favourite foster-child. ‘Though an infant, it shews the Her- 
cules in the cradle.”—Sun, lst Feb. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard ; oa 
stable and Co. Edinburgh; and Curry, Jun. and Co. Dubli 








HE FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD; the 
farting ef Hector and pein yt and the Shield 

Achilles: Specimens of a New Version of Homer. 

By WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Family Cabinet Atlas. 

To be published in monthly Parts, not exceeding Twelve, each 
containing Eight Plates, from Engravings on Steel, by Mr- 
Themes rears ing, i the finest Style of the Art, price 2s. 6d. 

. colour: 


‘HE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 
Constructed upon an original Plan. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas will furnish the information of the 
larger and more expensive Atlases, in a clear and accurate man- 
ner, and the smallest hitherto published, for it will make, 
when complete, but a volume of the same size as the Family Li- 
brary and Cabinet Cyclopedia, and will form a most valuable 
Companion to these popular Series of Publications. 

The whole of the Engravings are in so forward a state, that in 
. few days will be issued Specimens of the Plates, and the 

tus of the Work, which will announce the day for delivering 

Part 

Published for the Pro; rietors, by Mr. Bull, 26, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London; Messrs. Bell an 4. Bradfute,"Book- 
sellers, wmuidtietecintad and Mr. Cumming, Hoskseller, Dublin. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Pcp 0. 
Street; sold also by J. Can S , Royal Exchange, B- 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and ates = rtson and Atkinsot, 
Glasgow ; and J. Cui ings 

J. MOYES, Took’s Kony Chancery Lane. 





